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PREFACE 
I feel great pleasure in placing in the hands of readers this 
small book on Educational Guidance and Counselling, With 
the introduction of diversified curriculum in, our schools, it 
becomes imperative that expert guidance is made available to the 
upils to avoid waste of talent. ‘One’s job is the watershed 
down which the rest of one’s life tends to flow,” say Robert 
. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. If- this: is the case, right courses 
f study are necessary for choosing right jobs. Hence the need 
‘or good educational guidance, 

This volume attempts to give the rationale for conceiving 
the whole teaching-learning Process as inextricably related to 
guidance, and the teacher as the central figure in’ the develop- 
mental guidance. It is admitted on all hands that good guidance 
goes on in class-rooms in which there are good teachers with 
insight and human understanding as well as teaching skill, So 
teachers have to be good counsellors and guidance experts first. 
This book is primarily meant for B, T. and B. Ed. students of 
various universities and secodarily for teachers in schools to 
make them familiar with the demands which “new curriculums’ 
and “new children” will make upon them, Iam sure like my 
previous books, this book will also receive warm welcome from 
the teachers in the profession and teachers under training, 

For the material of the book, ‘I have depended upon various 
foreign publications. I beg to acknowledge my debt to all these. 

Suggestions from the readers to enhance the value of the 
book will be gratefully received and appreciated. 


State College of Education S. K. Kochhar 
Patiala. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GUIDANCE-—ITS NEED AND IMPORTANCE. 


Guidance has always in all times been a vital aspect of 
educational process, The techniques of guidance are traced 
as far back as ancient times in India. Panchtantra tales and 
' Jataka tales are well-known for their moral stories, parables 
and question-answer technique in learning. Even before the 
times of Socrates in the West, this was used in India. The 
word ‘Guru’ in Hindustani means the one who guides. 

1, What Guidance is ? 

Guidance is defined by the United States Office of 
Education as “the process of acquainting the individual with 
the various ways including speciai training in which he ‘may 
discover his natural endowments so that he makes a living to 
his own best advantage and that of society.” 

Education for all American Youth defines guidance as the 
high art of helping boys and girls to plan their own actions 
wisely in the full light of all the facts that can be mustered 
about themselves and about the world in which they will 
work and live. — 

Chisholm writes, “Guidance aims to develop in ‘him 
insight into the solution of his problems of living as well as 
a creative initiative whereby he will throughout life be able 
to meet and solve his own problems adequately.” 

Arthur Jones defines guidance as personal help that is 
designed to assist a person to go somewhere and to do 
something. 

Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson write, 
“Guidance in the secondary school refers to that aspect of the 
educational programme which is concerned especially with 
helping the pupil to become adjusted to his present situation 
and to plan his future in line with his interests, abilities and 

social needs. Guidance or personnel work represents an organised 
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effort on the part of the school, equipped with both a non aia 
of the pupil and information as to opportunities of an e E. 
tional, a social and a vocational character, to help th 
individual pupil become adjusted to his present situation aaa 
such a way as to provide the greatest development for him d 
to aid him in planning for his future.” It is quite aptly sa | 
that this programme “helps Johnny see through himself a 
then to assist him in seeing himself through,” 


To guide implies help of a personal nature. Guidance, ” 
then, is a personai service which is designed to help ani 
individual to solve problems that arise in life. Guidance 
does not solve problems for the individual. It prepares him fo 
solve them for himself. K.G. Rama Rao tightly says, ‘Guidar 
is essentially an educative process the outcomes of which 
are mental and educational preparedness for courses of action 
centred round the basic functions of men, especially thost 


a : ; ; jce 
pertaining to vocational, recreational, and community servse 
field.” 


The focus of guidance is the individual and not he 
problem. Purposes of guidance are 

philosophy of life or to help him beco 
be. A pupil Sometimes does not k 
be. Guidance aims at helping hi 
interests and Capacities indi 
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Guidance service includes a programme of psychological 
testing and measurement whereby batteries of tests are 
administered, from the results of which specialists analyse 
and diagnose deficiencies, intelligence level, achievements and 
interests. From these results the specialists also help pupils 
to see their limitations and potentialities and to use them as 
aids for making important choices. 

Before proceeding further one point must be clarified. 
Guidance is not a service for pupils with special personal or 
emotional problems. It is a service meant for all pupils, 
There is a difference between educational. and vocational 
guidance on the one hand and the remedial treatment of educa- 
t onal backwardness or retardation due to special educational or 
personal problems of a psychological nature on the other. The 
latter situation demands the services of a school psychologist or a 
special worker in this field, Guidance is a regular service which is 
required at every stage for every pupil and not for only awkward 
situations and abnormal children. 

2, The Need of Guidance, 

The Guidance movement is perhaps the greatest in educa- 
tional history, At no time in the development of our secondary 
education has the need for guidance been so great as now, 
Society has become so complex for the individual, the struggle 
for existence so sharp for parents and studies so diversified for 
the pupils to choose from, that sound guidance at school has 
become indispensable. 

Guidance is based on the principle of saving human life and 
human energy. If we just look around us, we would see the 
utter wastage of human energy that takes place everyday. 
There are some who have chosen a wrong occupation and simply 
drag themselves mechanically to and from their work. There are 
others who have leisure, plenty of it, but know not the ways 
to use it. There are others who fail to get the right type of 
companions ; for them there is no magic mirror that would 
reflect their particular personality traits and help them choose 
friends with analogous traits. There are others who simply stand 
and gaze at the wide vistas of educational opportunities that 
are open to them hesitating -and pondering over the one they 
should enter. They do not know their assets and liabilities, 
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Every generation produces a number of persons who alg 
the dormant qualities to inspire, to, organize, to administer, ; 
invent, to create, if given the tight opportunities. We fail to 
locate these dormant qualities and to give them a chance n 
manifest themselves, If we want that precious gems are fathom 
out of the dark caves of the ocean and beautiful flowers do no 
waste their sweetness into desert air, 
should be made available in every edu 

Again, education i 
The number of students on roll dur 


The figures of th 


e delinquent children in the Schools of otf 
Country have also bee 


n on the increase, The very pattern of 
cause of economic strain, In olden days 


training of the child? 
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inserted in square holes and square pegs are inserted in round 
holes—thus a colossal wastage of human effort and energy ! 
The religious and moral exploitation of the people by cheap 
and faulty propaganda so common at the present time in our 
country necessitates assistance from the teacher to guide students 
on healthy lines of thought and action in religion and morality. 
| Of course, this help must be given by the home but itis so 
| intimately related to the entire personality of the individual that 
| Some responsibility must be assumed by the teachers and the 
| counsellors, 
| Society claims that each individual be in that occupational, 
civic and social place where he can contribute his best to the 
welfare of others. There should be as little maladjustment as possi- 
ble, This necessitates conscious organized guidance. The school is 
the only agency that can provide such guidance in a form and to 
a degree that provide proper solution of the problem of misfits. 
|The school has the children most of the time and at the most 
impressionable age, The very organization of the school makes 
possible expert help of a kind that home or state cannot provide. 
3, Basic Assumptions of Guidance, 
Guidance is concerned with the entire individual. There 


are certain fundamental facts which justify the foundation of 
guidance concept :— 

1, Inall guidance situations there are two sets of 
differences involved (2) differences among individuals and in the’ 
background for growth and development (b) variations in regard 
to the educational, social and vocational Opportunities in the 
Teal world. It is these differences that necessitate some sort of 
choice and preparation for ite 
4, Basic Material required for Guidance, | : 

The essential equipment for a guidance programme includes 
both a knowledge of the pupil in his home-school-neighbour- 

ood situations and information regarding opportunities of 
educational, social and vocational advancement, In, other 
Words, a successful programme of guidance in school demands 
that eadmasters, teachers and guidance workers understand 
each pupil and the circumstances of life in which he lives and is 
likely to live after leaving school. This will enable them to 
Blve the pupil the kind of instruction and guidance which are 
most appropriate for him during his schooling, 


4 
: vocations. The natural result is that round pegs have been 
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GUIDANCE—WHEN, WHERE AND HOW ? 
There is no denying the fact that guidance service is one of 
- the essentials of an efficient school programme. 
1, When Guidance is needed ? 

The needs of the society and the needs of the child both 
are the basis of the whole programme of the school. Society 
and child interact upon each other. The school is one of the agen- 
cies to improve society. For the child, school is the main direc” 
tive agency. Child spends most of his time of the day in school; 
New problems occurin a new environment. When the chil 
first comes to the school, he finds he isto adjust himself to 
teachers. The school is also to adjust itself to the child. In 
good programme he begins to develop social habits and gets 1 
of anti-social habits. He finds his interests and inabilitie® 
and with remedial programmes he gets over some of his han 
icaps. ; Soon he finds, he has to select courses, later schoo. 
or universities to meet his particular requirements or relatio 
to the suitable choice of a vocation. 

Situations calling for dynamic guidance are continual 
arising in schools with a progressive policy. Individual teache! 
adopt different methods for guiding individual students in di 
erent situations of life, 

; Guidance in school consists of numerous and varied fun’ 
tions. These functions differ according to the stage of schooli# 
at which they are provided and the requirements of pupils. 

There are certain stages in the life of the child afte? h 
enters the school which need the assistance of teachers. Ff? 
eleven’ onward, he is growing a feeling of instability andi 
security which becomes more obvious at the end oO 
middle school, that is, three years after. Children not only ge 

! biologically in pace and muscular capacity but also develop ap? 
tite for learning. They have their own motives and importanc® 
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certain actions. They are vaguely aware of the complementary 
and conflicting forces working within them. The characteristics 

and qualities which were manifest at an early age show persis- 
tently and consistently. Teachers need to know these tendencies ` 
and consider them in helping children develop healthy persona- 
lities. Guidance is needed in relation to these critical times in 
the growth of the child. 

_ Pupils who come to a larger secondary school from small 
Primary schools need help in adjusting to the total school progra- 
Mme, to diversified curricula and subject teachers. Guidance 

egins at this stage with orientation to the school environment. 

Pecific curricular guidance is usually required when pupils 
a to select optional subjects in high school. Guidance in the 
` tricular field has also to be given for solving difficult problems, 
‘Say of learning a new subject, and developing efficient study 
| Ta During class VII, or the “delta” class, pupils li p 

g for choosing courses to be pursued in the high schoo. 


classes, Information about the occupational divisions and 
to, what special skills 


Loccupational families these courses lead 
t ey require and the relationship of school achievements 
® employment— all these are basic to planning. It is here that 
Wise and expert guidance need be given. 


+ Where Guidance is needed ? 4 , 
As already made clear, guidance aims at adjustment of the 


dividual to the suitable opportunities of life in its various 


acets, Hence the individual needs guidance of various types. 
Health guidance, Recrea- 


aaie Suidan jal guidance, a 

tional caide, bios guidance and Leadership gui- 
ance, When these separate types of guidance have been 

iven, we are not to forget that guidance has a unitary nature. 

wee be just caring for the various areas that have to 

gui n into consideration while carrying out a programme i 

hen Ses: There are certain problems that need solution an 
Ce guidance. They are : oe 

Physical health. ` 

* Home problems. - 

Using leisure profitably. 

Vocational. 

Religious, 
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6. Marital. 
7. Sex life. 
8. Old age. 


Physical health:—A person might need the advice and 
treatment of a doctor for certain ailments or the help of a phy- 
sical culturist to build and keep up his physique. 

2, Home problems :—There are so many home problems = 
The relationships between various members of a family might 
be strained—jealousy in the family, maltreatment of elders are 
some of the problems which upset home life. Expert guidance 
is required for dealing with these problems, ; 

3. Spending leisure profitably :—A person might need gui- 
dance for spending his leisure profitably. He might not know 
as to how to spend leisure. He might have need to be guided 
in sports, games and hobbies, 

4, Personality problems : 
loped and well-balanced p 
proper guidance may be 
properly. It has been se 
sensitiveness, shyness, lack 
and emotional instability 
of maladjustment. 
guidance, 


ee 


If we want to produce well-deve~ 
ersonalities, it is necessary that 
given to nurture the personalities 
en that Personality difficulties like 
of self-confidence, inferiority comple* 
can become very important causes 
Hence these difficulties call for competent 


5. School conditions ‘—Teachers might need guidance how tg 
maintain healthy relationshj i g 
feel difficulty in progressing in the various educational, social 
physical and recreational activities of the school, and thus nee 
guidance. He may need guidance in the selection of the variot® 
subjects of the curriculum, 

6. Vocational + 
of the choice of a 


lar profession. Or he might feel ill a 
rofession and mig 


8. Marital :—The pers 


; y on might need guidance for ¢ 
tight choice of a partner or 


he might be married but his marri? 
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life might be very unhappy and he might need guidance for 
making his married life a happy one. 
of 9. Sex life :—Healthy sex life is one of the prerequisites 
a well-adjusted life. Guidance for healthy sex life is essential 
for practically all persons above the age of ten plus. 
i 10. Old age :—Old age brings its own problems. At this 
me of one’s life, guidance for the proper utilization of time 
and keeping the body in strength is urgently required specially 
Ma country like India. 
ae So guidance is required in every sphere of life of the in- 
peal Nature of guidance, of course, will vary from area to 
We shall now discuss about Educational and Vocational: 
uidance in more detail. 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Educational guidance is a very important part of education 
=a central motif interwoven with the whole pattern of education. 
When one curriculum is required for all students, the 
Problem of choosing a programme of study is automatically 
eliminated., But to-day we are face to face with a situation in 
Which there is the multiplicity of courses, and co-curricular 
activities in a school. A wrong choice can mar the career of a 
Student and make hima misfit for life. A right choice can 
a well make the career of the student. So many 
talented persons are lost to the society because we fail to find 
: em out, to train them rightly, to create character in them and 
to inspire them to effort. Teachers are the persons who can 
elp explore and develop pupil's interests. 
Tn this age, it is difficult to believe with Gray that there 
resides in every individual the possibilities of becoming â 
lampden, a Milton or a Cromwell and that only circumstances 
hinder their proper development. Human energy is wasted, 
Ives are misspent and misery and disaster result from lack of 
direction and from unwise selection of educational opportunities. 
€ common and old method of trial and error leads to wrong 
Choices and waste of effort because low ability combined with 
igh ambition frequently leads to inappropriate choices. Many 
igh school pupils with 1.Q’s below 100, instead of taking the- 
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easier subjects, unsuccessfully attempt difficult subjects like 
science and mathematics. Subjects are chosen for children by 
parents because they suit their interests and ambitions and not 
because they suit the ability and aptitudes of the children. 
In our schools and colleges innumerable instances can be cited 
of poor choice of courses in relation to the student’s ability. 
High ability coupled with a low level of aspiration creates 
equally serious problems. 

‘Educational guidance is concerned with assistance given to 
pupils in their choices and adjustments as they come to be 
confronted with the diversified curriculum anda varied school 


Programme. Here besides the two sets of differences mentioned | 


earlier, another set of differences is involved, namely, that of 
consisting of the various subjects, or subject groups, and 
co-curricular activities among which the individual pupils must 
choose. Whilst in the secondary school, he must decide which 
one of the various curricular courses he will study, after learning 
the high or higher secondary school arises the problem of 
selecting and joining a particular professional or technical 
course. 


Tt is obvious that many of the educational choices which an 


goal. For instance, a Specific group of science subjects in the 
higher secondary or intermediate course is chosen because the 
pupil wants to join medicine as a profession, It is impossible to 
“separate educational guidance from its vocational implications. 
There are also situations where the pupil needs not only to be 
saved from floundering ôn the choice of the optional subjects 
but to be actively helped to make Progress in it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to broad-base the meaning of educational guidance to 
mean tbat process which is concerned with bringing about a 


the secondary—school level have been stated by Jones as 
follows :— 


1, To help the student secure information concerning the 
possibility and desirability of further schooling and to develop a 


individual must make are strongly influenced by his vocational 
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| method by which he can determine the value of such further 
Schooling for himself. 

2. To enable him to find the purpose'and function of each 
type of school that he might attend. t 

3. To help him secure definite information regarding the 
offerings of the school that he is now attending and those that 

€ might attend, of the colleges that he might wish to enter and 
of the purpose of each course and curriculum. ` 

4, To give him an opportunity to try out various studies 

_ SO that he may gain some insight into the school life and work 
that are ahead, in order that an intelligent choice may be made 
of school, college, course and clubs or other activities. 

_ 5. Toenable him to find the requirements for entrance 
Into these schools and colleges and the abilities that are necessary 
Or success in them. 

6. To assist him to secure such information about his own 
ability to do the work of the schools ahead and about his own 
interests in such work as will assist him in the choice of school 

» Or course, 

7. To help him to adjust himself to the curriculum, the 

School and the social ‘life connected with it. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
(In recent times, vocational guidance has become a more 
Sharply defined concept in the public mind as compared to ary 
Other kinds of guidance. The General Conference of I. L. O. 
(1949) described vocational guidance as “assistance given to Sa 
individual in solving problems related to eoun e E ma 
Progress with due regard for the individual's character: 

eir relation to occupational opportunity.” | 
Vocational guidance is sometimes descri 
of “fitting round pegs in round holes and square peg 


bed as the process 
s in square 
Oles y 

In actual life, however, neither 
8 experiences provided in the El 


Curhood help to bring about a 
an occupation, 


djustment between 
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f Child needs this vocational guidance even when he is in 
school. There is a big population studying in schools in every 
country. Either before leaving school or at that time it must be 
‚determined in some manner what particular occupation each one 
of this big population follows. Each one faces the necessity of 
finding his way into one of the thousands of occupations which 
surround him. More often chance circumstances rather than 
careful thinking and systematic planning determines what occu- 
pation is entered. Even among college students, the need is great 
for assistance in choosing subjects to be pursued and in making 
vocational plans. A large number of boys and girls on the point 
of leaving school either have no vocational plans or have plans 
which are quite out of line with their own demonstrated abilities 
and with opportunities for employment, ) Pupils vocational choi- 
ces in general appear to be geared roughly to their intelligence, 
the financial levels of their homes and their school achievement: 
The boys and girls who succeed in getting jobs are more concer- 
ned with the superficial Conditions of their work or the satis- 


faction of having any kind of job than with particular opportu- 
Nities their jobs offer, 


dual leaves the school. It is to be a continuous process: 
Tts need does not end with the school or the college: 
Some are obliged to pass through 


the first job. Others feels 


regardless of their vocational plane. Even those who have thé 


advantage of a good programme of vocational guidance while if 
school, sometimes make wrong choices or get off to a bad start 
in suitably chosen occupations, 

in business and industry make 

necessary. Then there are cert: 
alley jobs. Some are in temp 
these, we can say that guidance 
of the youth of to-day, )The i 


(Vocational guidance is required even after the 3 


many changes in occupations 
ain individuals who are in blind 
orary jobs. Taking in view all 
is one of the pressing necessities 
1 ncreasing complexity and temp? 
of modern life demands a more effective system for the inductio# 
of youth into appropriate channels of employment than now 


Moreover, changing conditions 
exists, i 
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© C Vocational guidance is required to save youth and soceity 
| from a great financial loss, It has been noted‘that many young 
| People enter wage-earning occupations by chance methods and 
with very little consideration of their suitability and that they 
Shift a great deal from one occupation to another, often with 
equally little thought of the advantages or disadvantages of the 
changes. The financial loss due to these) is usually far heavier 
than appears on the surface. It consists not only of the addi- 
tonal cost of his education on account of his preparation for two 
Vocations than one. It includes also the loss of earnings that 
might have been his as a result of earlier entrance upon his vo- 
Cation, 
Vocational guidance is advantageous to the employers too. 
here is no doubt about this fact that industry and business 
Suffer heavy financial losses because of labour turnover. More- 
Over, occupational changes of young workers are very costly to 
employers and to the workers themselves.) We cannot, of course, 
assume that vocational guidance would eliminate labour turn- 
Over but it is expected that anything like adequate assistance in 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon and progressing in 
Vocations would make substantial reductions in the number who 
Change from one occupation to another. 
ocational guidance is also very much necessary from the 
health point of view. Choice of unsuitable occupations leads 
toa great deal of economic waste because of their bad effect upon 


the health of workers. | i 
too penal ee iad eT 
wailing s A tei unsuited to it nor the one yio 
is Setting on but dislikes his occupation and goes ouen i : 
ĉeling that he has missed his calling is as valuable a mefhber = 
“ciety as the one who finds that his work is Ta ae eee 
diving and suited to his ability. Repeated failures lea 


A i erience 

p Satisfaction and discontent, Each E oe aione 
E! i obability : 

tog! ne worker increases the pr ily degree of success, 


e x s it 
Work pose tiroen Ie ee, waited to them are constantly 


that is distasteful and- unsui a 
j hem dis- 
bject to a friction that irritates and tends h mEn feld, 
Msfied, disgrunteed members of society. Int 


personal and social values 
her the individual who is 
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they are ready fuel for the fires of industrial unrest and distur 
ance. In business occupations and professions, they are likely 
be centres of discontent and pessimism. Wherever they 
found, they are far more often social liabilities than are tho 
who have “found” their work. í 
( Vocational guidance is a means of utilizing human pote: 
tialities. Itis needed for the purpose of aiding in t 
discovery of potential genius and even potential capacity as 
lower level than that of genius in order that society may | 
most fully benefited by these. It is imperative that geni 
‘must be discovered. ) Society’s loss‘through failure to discov 
potential genius and capacity is inestimable. Just think 
of the loss to the world if Thomas Edison had become a teach 
' instead of an electrical inventor, Carl Sandburg had taken u 
engineering instead of being a writer! Our haphazard method 
of entering occupations do leave a number of Edisons, Sandbu 
undiscovered, filling relatively unimportant positions in th 
world’s work and thus fail to make splendid contributions 
which they are capable to the world’s art or literature or mech 
anical progress. 


(It is expected of a school now to introduce a systemati 
programme of guidance. Intelligent and useful choice is possibl 
only when the children know well the requirements of vocation 
and their own abilities and receive Proper guidance. School í 


As a function of the school, vocational guidance begins at tha 
point in the individual's life where he finds it necessary to mak 
choices that have some bearing upon what he would be doi" 
after sleaving school. This Situation arises as soon % 
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Expansion of industry and establishment of numerous steel and 
other plants now require many technicians. The success of the 
ational plans will depend on the availability of suitably 
qualified personnel for the various skilled jobs. The schools may 
Not supply proper trained personel for this purpose but they can 
Surely supply young persons who will have a healthy attitude to 
life and work, and alsoa capacity to profit from training that 
any technical or commercial establishment could offer. 
3, How to begin Guidance ? 
i ‘Schools play an important role in the process of exploring 
a talents, abilities and achievements of the individual pupil. 
hat the child does in school, in and outside the class-room, 
tovides a sound basis for observing and recording changes in 
ehaviour, Teachers are thus placed ina favourable position for 
Ssisting in obtaining information for and maintaining a cumu- 
ative record of pupils. 
For introducing a proper guidance programme, we are in 
teed of complete information about the child, Various types of 
Upil data call for special methods to collect it, In such situat- 
Ons, a teacher has frequently to ask himself— Should it be an 
Nterview or a questionniare of both ? Where it is a question 
; obtaining records of health and physique, the questionaire 
‘nd checklists (to be filled in by parents) are the most useful, But 
ere it is a question of getting data relating to home and neigh- 
“uthood influences, a well-planned interview with the help of 
ptistionnaire or checklist would yield more reliable informat- 
= than could be secured by just a chance meeting between 
cents and teachers. An efficient interview requires considera- 
T skill and preliminary prepartions on the part of the inter- 
“Wer, (More light will be thrown on this subject in the follow- 
ng Pages.) 
Teachers can further obtain very va 


Observing their behaviour in the class-room and on the play- 
e more objective, reliable 


observation schedules or 
these various techniques 


) luable data about pupils 


; 


easy These obsetvations can be mad 
ati seful by making use of checklists, 
ag scales, We will be dealing with 

another chapter. 
ave be T the proper guidanc 
fen suggested by Jones-co 


three methods 


of the pupils, 
; idance and 


unselling, group 84 
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the clinical method. We shall now deal with these methods i 
detail, 


COUNSELLING ) 

The most intimate, vital and important part of the enti 
guidance programme is Counselling. Webster’s Dictionary define 
Counselling as “consultation, mutual interchange of opinions; del 
berating to-gether.’’ Counselling implies a relationship betwe' 
two individuals in which one gives a certain kind of assistance 
the other. In a Counselling Situation only two Persons are invo! 
ved, the Counsellor and the one Counselled, sometimes called t 
“Counselee.”” Wren says, “First of all Counseling is persona 
It cannot be performed with a group. Group Counselling is 4 
anomly ; the two terms are not in harmony,” So that mea 
Counselling is something. personal. 


Counselling is not lecturing or talking to the student. Co 
seling is not giving advice, although advice may be given. Th 


wise Counsellor never gives advice except when it is impossib 
to avoid it, 


one. Usually, but not always one of the two has facts or exp 


riences or abilities not Possessed to the samə degree by th 
other, The process of C 


the student, but more often he gets the student to reach facts} 
already knows and so to arrange them as to show their sign! 
cance in the solution of the problem, He suggests lines of stu! 
and investigation ; he leads the student to see the relations! 
ts the importance of s0 


significant. It is distinc 
an educational process, often something after the manner used 


Counselling leaves decisions to the counselled individual. 
duty is performed when it helps individual to follow aW 
procedure in arriving at his own decisions. It is no more ma 
decisions for the Counselee than is the teaching of algebra 
solving problems for the one taught. 
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Jones very aptly says, “Counselling is hel 

os ays p, keyed to the 

eg of each mude, giving him just enough help to enable 

ndean na Renee: ie but not enough to make him - 
Br ability to 2 ite e pare lor ; just enough help to develop 

Problem more inteligen i Tn eae eee sole ee 

Been tobe t gently and solve it with less help than he 

When Counselling is required ? 

fe Miss Bragdon gives the following situation which call for 
atment through counselling : : : i 
Sit (1). When the student needs not only reliable information 
his an interested interpretation of such information which meets 
his own personal difficulties. ai: 
aS (2) When the student needs a wise listner with broader 
perience than his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, 
and from whom he may gain suggestions regarding his own 
Proposed plan of action. 
| (8) When the counsellor h 
in the solution of a student’s problem to which t 
Not have early access. 

(4) When the student is unawa 
Problem but for his best development ™ 
consciousness of that problem. 

(5) When the student is aware of a problem and of the 
Strain and difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and 
Understand it. 

(6) When a student is aware of the presence and nature of 
a problem, but because of a temporary strain and distraction 1s 
unable to cope with it intelligently. > 

(7) When the student is suffering from a major maladjust- 
Ment or handicap which is more than temporary, one when 
demands careful diagnosis by specialist and help over a long 
Period of time. 

not confined to any place in the school 


Counselling is : x 
System, It is a individual thing and should be furnished 


Whenever a problem arises. : 
Interview is one of the techniques of counselling. We shall 


deal with it in more detail in another chapter. 


as access to facilities for acting 
he student does 


re that he has a certain 
ust be aroused to a. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 


Some methods of guidance involve work with groups of 

~ pupils while others require individual relationships such as are 
Provided through counselling interviews. Group methods are 
of special significance in the initial stages e.g. in Std. VIII for 
preliminary orientation. Some items of information are required 
by all pupils and it is economical to give such information in 
groups. Common requirements of educational courses of 
Occupations suitable for school leavers can be given ina class 
talk. Group discussions and talks are usually employed for 
giving pupils Preliminary understanding of things about which 
they should begin to think for their educational-vocational 
planning, Information about the role of various agencies 
engaged in guiding them, the new school or college, a technical 
institution and the courses and facilities that it offers, the 
details about a Particular job can be very well disseminated 
through a systematic Programme of talks by teacher-counseller 
or suitable speakers selected from other institutions, Greater 
benefit would be derived if some time is allowed at the end of 
a talk for answering pupil’s questions and discussing the points 


a regular course in any of several subject-matter fields-for 
example in a civics course or in a language course. Such guidance 
may also be conducted in a special course where students, fof 
instance, are introduced to the study of occupations. 


Group guidance can lead to the discussion of the common 
problems of students, 


Group guidance should have an important place in 4 
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school’s total guidance programme because such guidance yields 
many significant values, Some of them are given below. 

1, Group guidance is efficient. Through meetings with a 
group of students, the teacher-counsellor can convey informa- 
tion in much less time than if he gave the same information to 
each student, for instance, in an interview. Because the teaçher- 
counsellor saves time by the group approach, he can pay more 
attention to the more difficult and complex aspects of the situa- 
tion faced by an individual student. Moreover, through group 
activities, the teacher-counsellor can obtain general back-ground 
information about his students and their problems. Through 
interviews, he can secure specific background information about 


the individual student. 

2. Group Guidance multiplies contacts with students. The 
teacher-counsellor actually can have many more contacts with a 
larger number of students through group guidance than through 
individual interviews. During these contacts, he observes each 
Student’s behaviour in the group situation and thus increases his 


knowledge of that student. : 
students the opportunity to discuss 


3. Group guidance offers tee ee ere att 
commo . Under proper leaders ip, studen ina 
pe e Pien problems are. They 


Stoup can determine what their common 
can then work toward general agreement as to the best ways to 
Solve them, i i 
4. Group guidance helps improve students’ altitudes and 
behaviour, Students not only have common problems ; they also 
ave common attitudes towards themselves and their problems. 
Toup discussion including free exchange of opinions and realsti- 
Stic analysis of attitudes can help the participants of the group 
to achieve better balanced judgements and more ata eha- 
viour, Students frequently accept suggestions that have grown 
Sut of group discussions held with their peers. E rat 
5. Group guidance aids the normal student. = aera 
attempts to carry on all its guidance Saat on calle bel 
asis usually gives too little attention to the so 


i is able to 
oy i t obeys his own efforts, is al 
dent. Although this sdei Ri aN ae. 


achieve fai luti! ; 
airly adequate so 

pecure the anc that he deserves: Tee at pee 
OWever, the normal student can be given the 
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the direction that he needs and wants. With such assistance, 
he can go on from there to manage his own affairs even better 
than before. 

An adequate guidance service that meets the needs of all 
students cannot be performed through counselling and individual 
contacts alone. As schools are now organized, counselling will 
continue to be largely remedial and deal with problems after 
they have arisen. No mater how well planned the counselling pro- 
gramme is, there is need for the Organization of group aspects 
of it, Moreover, at present, there are not enough qualified 
counsellors to provide adequate individual counselling for every 
pupil and hence group guidance is the right answer. 

6. Group guidance aids in the development of wholesome 
and helpful awareness of unrecognized needs and problems, and 
thus lays the foundation, develops the need and prepares the way 
Sor individual counselling. 


7. Group guidance focuses collective judgment on problems 


that are common to the group. Students are often willing to 


discuss in group problems that they are unwilling to discuss in 
private interviews, It gives them an Opportunity to express their 
anxieties and relieve their pent up feelings. Students may often 
accept ideas and suggestions that have been given by adults but 
rejected by them if they are offered again by members of their 
own groups. $ 
8. The rather informal and free atmosphere of these group 
discussions provides an admirable opportunity for the teacher or 
counsellor to observe each pupil as he reacts in a group situation 
and to learn some elements of his personality not revealed in any | 
other way. | 
KINDS OF GROUP GUIDANCE | 
The groups utilized for group guidance can be of various 
types. 
(1) Regular subject classes. 
(2) Core curri culum classes, ; 
(3) Special groups organized for the consideration of special 
topics, 
(4) School assemblies. 
(5) Conferences such as career conferences etc, 
| 


(6) Clubs or other groups organized around some commo! 
interest, 
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SCOPE OF GROUP CUIDANCE. - 

Some such problems can be discussed in groups + 

(1) Problems relating to educational plans. 

(2) Problems relating to adjustment to School and home. 

(3) Problems relating to social situations. 

(4) Problems relating to choice of lifework. 

(5) Problems relating to job finding. 

(6) Personality problems. 

(7) Economic and occupational problems etc. 

TECHNIQUES OF GROUP GUIDANCE. 

The following techniques can be adopted for imparting 
šroup guidance :— 

1. Informal discussions :—Informal discussion if done 
Under the able and skilful leaders can prove very helpful.. 
These discussions should be very free but should be guided 
3 that they are centred around desirable objectives and so that 

ey may result in conclusions that will be helpful to the group 
Sa whole. : 

2.. Committee reports :—If the students are divided into 
ertain committees and these committees have certain separate 
roblems to tackle and then if the reports of the committees are 
Presented in groups, they can help all the members of the group 
$ gaining awareness of a number of problems. 3 
_ 8. Lectures :—Lectures delivered by resource persons Or 
Xperts on certain problems too can prove quite useful. : 

4. Dramatics :—Dramatics is quite a good technique of 
toup guidance, They can enlighten the members of the group” 
Out the talents and capabilities of the members of the group. 

Certain interesting topics are dramatized, students can be given 

“dance in an interesting manner. ; ; i 
o S Question box :—Jones says, question box, if caste 
ganized and not too frequently used, is also a desirable 
t nique, for it gives the shy and retiring pupil an Oe alte 
thaPfOPose a question that is bothering him without g 
it is his question. 


The case-conference method :—This too is a very good 


h nique of guidance. The problem faced by the majority S 
re, er OUP is stated concretely by way of a case. Each pupi 
ee his own experience in a similar situation. Then group 

Sided away from the more immediate and temporary 
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advantages to be gained and toward more remote and permane 
values. Then the effect of the proposed line of action is co 
dered upon others. Possible exceptions are discussed. So 
other conditions that should be considered in deciding a plan 
action are also gone through. Though some generalizations 
formulated which may prove helpful in other situations, Jone 
opines that the entire process of the casé-conference method 
an experience in social thinking and it has positive and uniq 
values in the guidance programme. 


’ CLINICAL METHODS. 
By the use of clinical method for the purpose of guidani 
and counselling, we mean the use of scientific method for t 
diagnosis and treatment of individuals. It is the technique use 
by any good teacher, Whereas in counselling, an individual 
approached by an individual, here in this method, t" 
‘coordinated action of the group’ is tried to help the individ i 
in difficulty. The teacher, parent, attendance worke! 


psychologist, physician, psychiatrist, all come out to help th 
child with problem. The causes of trouble are identified, th 


treatment is prescribed and then the case is followed up throug 
the appropriate agencies of correction. e 
Clinical method does not take the place of individu 
counselling but does aid very materially in getting a picture 
the pupil that is more nearly complete than can be obtained 
any one individual, however, capable when working alone. ‘ 


is a method” says Jones, “that can be used in any school 
increase the effectiveness of the guidance programme.” 


There are certain guide lines which clinical counsellers m! 
always bear in mind while doing their job. Hahn and MacL 
have given the following principles which can help : | 

j 


1, Counsellors should work within the limits of th? 
professional competence. 


2. Counselling should not be forced on individuals wi 
problems. 


3, Counselling must strive to develop client understand! 
of self and of environment, 4 

4, The counselor should act as a special type of correct? 
mirror, 


ff 
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5. The counsellor should aid the counselee to accept himself 
as the mirror shows him to be. 
F 6. The counsellor should not close educational-vocational 
oors without opening others. 
7. The counsellor should help the counselee to consider 
Practical educational vocational alternatives. 
b 8. Final educational - vocational decisions must be made 
y the counselee. 
9. Counsellors must search out all the angles of a coun- 
Sellor's problem and use all pertinent tools and techniques in its 
Solution. 


CHAPTER III 
MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PUPILS 


1, Purposes of Achievement Tests, 


Achievement tests measure the product of learning. Sup 
writes, “An achievement or proficiency test is used to ascert 
what and how much has been learned or how well a task can 
performed ; the focus is on evaluation of the past without f 
ference to the future, except for the implicit assumption t" 
acquired skills and knowledge will be useful in their own rif 
in the future”. y 

Achievement tests have great value in guiding the progt® 
of children. Ifthe tests are constructed to conform with © 
goals set up, they readily show pupil defiiciencies in achieven® 
and point the way for remedial work needed, They likew 
reveal the level on which the pupil is operating, which is Vi 
able information for the teacher to have in the guidance of 
pupil. Thus achievement tests have got diagnostic values. 

Achievement tests also have value as predictors, SU! 
states that “experience has shown that achievement tests 
oaly yield predictions of college averages which are about 
good as those provided by intelligence tests, but also give be? 
differential predictions of success in specific subjects that 
intelligence tests,” 

“Measurement of past accomplishments” writes Bingh 
“both in and out of school, when judged in relation to the ia 
and character of the training or experience which has preca 
them, provide the surest ground for estimating the possibili 
of further progress.” 

Warters suras up the purposes of achievements tests : “pe 
ievement tests are useful aids for diagnosing a student's sP® 
learning needs, for identifying his relative strengths 
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Weaknesses, for studying his progress, and for ptedicting his 
Sticcess in particular curricula.” 
2, Types of Achievement Tests. 
a es tests most likely to be of value in counselling 
Pics To sorts : measures of occupational proficiency, usually 
e rade tests, and Standardized examinations in school 
Subjects. 
the ee tests have been developed as aids in ascertaining 
tion =r to which a person claiming experience in an occupa- 
ofa already possesses the ) technical knowledge and proficiency. 
eet in it, or of a journeyman, an apprentice, or a mere 
gant of these tests are oral, consisting a 
ee call for no elaborate replies, but which can be an- 
while i a word by the person who really knows the trade, 
a the novice, no matter how bright he may be, is at a loss. 
bf a tarde tests make use of pictures of the tools or apparatus 
Br e occupation to facilitate the questioning. Some are per- 
A ‘mance tests. The examinee is provided with specified ma- 
tials and tools of his trade, and asked to turn out designated 
pets which can then be objectively scored for excellence by 
eo parison with a scale of norms ; 
Pecified task and is graded on the spee 


ofa battery of ques- 


for elementary schools are ordinarily in 
Some batteries, such as the 
(Bureau of Publications, 


the apieve tests 
Mod orm of a battery of tests. 
Te ern, school Achievement Tests ( f ; 
io acher’s college, Columbia University) are single batteries 
vering all elementary-school grades. Others are series of 
vetlapping batteries for different grades. The best and the most 
si S tests of this type are the Towa—Every Pupil Tests of Basic 
val the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the California Ach- 
“ement Tests, and the Stanford Achievement test. ; 
Rond great number of tests have been developed for use in 
Tour: ary: schools.and colleges. Most measure information and 
fer ine skills in some subject. Some of the more recently pub- 
4 tests measure achievement in broad subject fields rather , 
matics specific course areas— being for example, tests of mathe- 
ind S rather than. tests of. arithmetic Or algebra or geometry 
tests of social studies rather than tests of the history of a 


a 
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particular nation or civics or sociology. The Iowa Tests of 
cational Development and some of the Co-operative Achie' 
ment Tests are of this type. i 

The Co-operative Tests are generally held to be of supef! 
quality. They are primarily tests of information and skil 
In addition to separate tests of achievement in the major acad | 
mic subject fields in high schools and colleges, the Co-operat! 
Tests include two series of General Achievement Tests for 3 | 
des 10 through 12. The first series includes tests of genei 
proficiency in the fields of social studies, natural sciences, 
mathematics. The second series consists of more factual te 
in the same subject fields. Two tests that cut across subj 
boundaries have been developed for college students. They 4 
the Co-operative contemporary Affairs test and the Co-operatt 
General culture Tests, 

The Iowa Placement Examinations are also considered to 
of high quality. The examinations consist of two series-—aptitt 
tests which measure the particular mental abilities related 
subsequent success in a subject, and training tests which 4 
essentially standaradized achievement tests of sufficient sco 
and difficulty to be valid and reliable at the college level. 

__ The Iowa placement Examinations may be had in four § 
ties, Aand B, Xand P. Eleven examinations are available 
forms A and B, covering aptitude and training in Eng! 
mathematics, chemistry, physics etc. In the X and Y series f 
tests are available for Chemistry aptitude and Chemistry train? 
English training, Mathematics aptitude, French training 4 
Spanish training. The reliability co-efficients for the exami” 


tions range from *89 to ‘94, Each test has been carefully va 
dated. For the prediction of 


achievement in sit 
subjects, correlations between single examinations % 
course grades run from +51 to ‘66. When used | 
battery form for the prediction of general college achieve 
correlations with first year achievement have been secure 
high as *75, with the average about *70. 
Complete norms based on the performance of college ff 
ment are furnished with all four Series........ 


A Battery of tests which has yielded. highly aint 


> 


results is the following : 
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1, Iowa High school Content Examination. 
2, English Training Examination. 
3, Towa Silent Reading Test. 
4, Mathematics Aptitude Examination. 
= The placement examinations may serve as diagnostic tests 
the Se special sources of difficulty and as prognostic tests for 
sin ace of the quality of work which may be expected 
ach individual. 
Ree ehain says : A battery of these tests can be employed 
confidence in the following ways :— ; 
1. To aid in selecting and admitting students. ae 
tha 2. To afford a basis for prediction of the character of work 
t each student will do in college. 
care 4 To assist in deciding how much work a student can 
4, To section classes for instructional purposes on the 
basis of mental ability. 
on; 5. To deal more effectively with students who are not well 
pe nted in their college work. e. g. students who fail in their 
Work but possess adequate mental ability, students who work 
ard but do not succeed; students who lack interest in their 
Work ; and students on probation for various delinguencies. 
itn 6. To give scientific aid in vocational guidance and place- 
ent, 
cla 7. To furnish a basis for the 
'SS-weaknesses. 
ne 8. To enable comparative stu 
tween Classes, Colleges and College years. 
A 9. To enable high schools and prepartory „schools | to 
lrvey their seniors or graduates in order to determine probable 


thess for College Studies. > 
New Stanford Achievement Test is also one of the tests 

t use in upper elementary grades and junior high school. ie 
ten examinations which constitute this battery, each available 


five equivalent forms, cover ihe following subjects: 


1, Reading : Paragraph Meaning. 
2. Reading : Word Meaning. 

© 8. Dictation : Spelling- 

| 4. Language Usage 


diagnosis of individual and 


dies of intellectual levels as 
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5. Literature 

6, History and Civics, 

7. Geography. 

8. Physiology and Hygiene, 
: 9. Arithmetical Reasoning, 
- 10. Arithmetical Computation, 
3.. Limitations of achievement Tests, 


Critics have criticised the achievement tests in this way ; 

- ($) They say the tests do not cover the course objecti 
or course content sufficiently well, failing to cover, for examp! 
the laboratory and field experiences which many courses provi 
(2) They say the tests fail to measure such important o% 


comes as favourable orientation torward a subject and the $0 
benefits derived from class dis 


hese are taken as a measure 0 


Si uccess of the teachet, 
emphasis is placed upon the particular element that is te5 


when, as is so often the case, this ig the formal side, thet? 
great danger that teachers will also place the main emp 
upon the formal side, When this is done the educative p° 
is greatly weakened ang impoverished, _ 

(5) Standardized tests are often misused and thus ” 
constitute a real danger, Norms of achievement for grade 
deals of attainment for all class 
€, when, as a matter of fact» i 


norms. Teachers sometime 
a standardized test js sup 
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it cannot and does not attempt to do.”” 


single test measures, for example : general reading ability which 
| 4, Values of Achievements Tests for Guidance, 


Achievement tests have great value for guidance. Jones aptly 
puts it, “Any accurate measure by which we can compare the 
_ achievement of one person with that of others and with averages 
_ of groups and even with his own previous achievement will help 

in diagnosing his points of strength and weaknesses as well as in 
judging his abilities. School progress can be gauged, remedial 
measures applied, and the entire situation improved,” 


When properly understood, and intelligently used, these 
tests and scales are powerful factors in improvement because 
they enable us to diagnose difficulties. A careful analysis of 
Such achievement tests not only reveals general weaknesses or 
Strength but also enables the teachers to find exactly where 
the trouble or weakness is. They enable us to reach the definite 
facts and thus devise remedies. À 


5. Present status of Achievement Tests, 


Some achievement tests—(1) Diagnostic (a) Arithmetic 

Í and (b) Algebra, (2) Attainment (a) Arithmetic (b) Algebra (c) 

Geometry (d) Reading ability have been prepared by the`Depa- 

Ttment of psychology, Baroda university to be used for educa- 

_ tonal guidance. Achievement Tests in General Science, Phy- 

Cis, Chemistry, Geography, History, Typewriting and Steno- 
graphy are being prepared. 

M. Ed. Students of different universities too have standar- 

dized a number of achievement tests in different subjects for 


- different parts of the state. But much remains to be done in the 
field, £ 


CHAPTER IV, 
APTITUDES AND HOW TO MEASURE THEM. 


1, What is meant by aptitude ? 


“Aptitude” as defined in Warren's Dictionary is ‘a condition 
or set of characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an 
individual’s ability to acquire with training some (usually 
specified) knowledge, skill, or set of responses such as the ability 
to speak a language, to produce music, etc,” 

Bingham has given the following chief characteristics of 
aptitude :— 

(1) The aptitude possessed by a person is a present 
‘condition, a pattern of traits, deemed to be indicative of his 
potentialities. > 

(2) Aptitude connotes more than potential ability 1 
performance ; it implies fitness, Suitability for the activities i” 
question. When appraising aptitudes, we are on the alert fot 
symptoms of “ability to acquire” a genuine absorption in the 
work, as well as a satisfactory level of competence, A person 
who cannot develop a liking for an occupation along wit 
proficiency. in it, cannot Properly be said to have an aptitue? 
for it because he lacks the necessary drive, 

(3) _ Aptitude is not the name of an object. It is an abstract 
noun, It points to a quality—a quality or characteristic of 4 | 
person. , Aptitudes are the aspects of personality, d 

(4) Aptitudeisa present condition but with a forwat 
reference. It is a condition or set of characteristics regarded a 
symptomatic, indicative of potentialities, 5 

(5) Bingham insists that one’s readiness to acquire profici 
ency in an occupation is not the sole measure of his aptitude fo 
it. Readiness to develop an interest in exercising his potentia 
ability along this line plus the ability to acquire a genui” 
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absorption in the work plus satisfactory level of competence are 
all required for aptitudes. 


Super states that any definition of aptitude used as the basis 
for scientific study should be in terms of four characteristics : 
Specificity, unitary composition, facilitation of learning, some 
activity or type of activity, and constancy. He says that aptitude 
3S a discrete, unitary characteristic closely related to success in a 
Particular occuption. 

2, The significance of aptitudes, 


There are certain special aptitudes possessed by an 
Individual which make him better suited to one occupation: or 
‘ype of Occupation than another. It is often seen that the people 
St approximately the same. general ability often differ a great 
fal in the case with which they can learn music or the readiness 
With which they “take to” music. It is often said that one has 
an aptitude for music while the other has not. That means 
ere is something which if discoverable and measurable in 
advance of educational and vocational choices and preparation, 
Should proye of great value in educational and vocational 
Suidance, If we are able to obtain them, the data concerning 
an individual’s aptitudes can enable the Counseller and the 
School administrator to narrow more closely the range of 
educational and occupational facilities within that group or level 
ot occupations indicated by his intelligence rating as desirable 
or him, In this way there can be a lot of saving in time and 
uman effort, 
* Assumptions implied in the concept of aptitude, 
Bingham gives the following assumptions implied in the 
€pt of aptitude : - 
1. An individual's potentialities are not all equally. strong, 
One can learn to do certain things more easily and better than 
one things, and can develop greater interest and satisfaction in. 
me Kinds of activity than in others. 


._. 2 Individuals differ from one another in their poten- 
tialities, 


Conci 


ten mes Many of these differences are relatively stable. They 

~ tO persist, Any changes which sulesequently take place in 
“dividual’s potentialities occur within limits. imposed by his. 
Sent constitution. 
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" In stating that aptitudes are relatively constant, Bingham 
does not imply that changes do not take place, but instead, that 
changes are seldom sudden and that they will occur within 
limits which can often be ascertained in advance, | 
4, What does an aptitude test measure ? N 

A test of aptitude samples certain abilities and characteristics 
of the individual as he is to-day. It helps to find out what he 
can do now and how well he can do it. The responses he makes 
under specified conditions are ascertained — specimens of his 
performance when motivated in prescribed ways. Through 
these tests, data are secured as to what the person actually does 
under the circumstances imposed by the test. His behaviour iS 
measured. From these symptoms, any estimate of his futut? 
possibilities of accomplishment is an inference, Measure! 
selected samples of a person’s behaviour, and then, by referencé 
to the facts as to what others who have been tested have don? 
subsequently, compute the probabilities that he, too, will behavé 
in a certain manner, ual 


Bingham says, “Aptitude tests do not directly measut? 
future accomplishment, They make no such pretense, They 
measure present performance then, in so far as behaviour, past 
and present, is known to be symptomatic of future potentialities 
the test data supply a means cf estimating those potentialities: 
The estimate is necessarily in terms of probabilities only.” 

5, Certain Basic aptitudes, 


Thorndike once suggested that there are three types of| 
intelligence—abstract, mechanical and social, Since that thet 
has been a great deal of speculation and research on the natufé 
and number of’ special aptitudes. T.K. Kelley used facto! 
analysis in a variety of tests in order to study this question. 
concluded from this data that aptitude may be classified 3 
verbal, numerical, spatial, motor, musical, social and mechanical’ 
Spearman made another analysis using different methods a? 
concluded that there is one general factor ‘G? and numerot: 
other specific factors which are found in one or other situations, i 
Thurstone used statistical method of factorial analysis on vatl | 
activities of different vocations and isolated the following sper 
aptitudes-number visualization, memory, word fluency, verb j 


q 
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relation, perceptual speed and induction. United States 
Employment Service under direction of psychologist Shardan. 
and directors of army and air force selection board, psychologist 
Suilford included eleven and twenty eight aptitudes respectively 
' which they included medical and artistic ability or aptitude. 
8, Methods of Measurement, 
In developing aptitude tests, the test makers usually follow 

She of the two procedures. N 

_ According to the first method, the particular occupation or 
“tivity for which aptitude is to be measured is analysed and test 
items are then devised for revealing the component abilities. 

iniature tests which are small-scale tasks that involve abilities 
Which are the same as are similar to the ones required for the 
Performance of the particular work or activity for which aptitude 
S being measured, are given. This type of test is often useful for 
electing-workers. It is not very useful in student personnel 
Ork because effective use costs too much in both time and 
duipment, Paper and pencil tests developed according to 
milar procedures are more useful because they are less time- 
_ nSuming and less expensive. 
3 h According to the second method, different occupations or 
“tivities are analysed into the component factors ,considered 
bortant to success, Relatively independent tests are then devel- 
ae measuring each factor. Each test is given different 
differ ts in accordance with its importance to success in the 
be ent occupations or fields. Individually the tests may not 
fiel ee valid for predicting success in a particular activity or 
bre i but all or a number combined do give a good basis for 
eco, ction, Standard batteries of tests developed according: to the 
0 on Procedure for which norms can be developed for various 
» Pations or fields are among the recent developments in tests. 

ferent Aptitude Tests, 
lerical Aptitude Tests. 
koa necessity of suitable clerical workers for running 
teede m the routine machinery of Government and other offices 
iong Š mention, Udai-Pareck, writes, “The unfortunate condi- 
i veil of $ workers engaged in this line in our country. has.spread 
quire g oom on them, and consequently the general-public has 
‘ a pitiful and disdainful attitude towards this line.” 
€ shall have to admit that the so often complained. red 


e 
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tapism, inefficiency etc., are the results of not realizing 
importance of the clerks. The whole routine machinery of th 
country can run with speed and efficiency only when 
cletks employed are efficient and well paid. 4 

Clerical work is the back-bone of all types of vocatio 
In 1931 in New York city alone 30 percent of the women follo 
ing gainful profession were clerical workers. Thougli no releva 
statistics are available for India, it may roughly be said -t 
about 85 to 90 percent of the total strength of Governme 
Servants is composed of clerical workers. This makes it ne 
ssary that due attention be paid to this line and aptitude t 
for such jobs be devised. 

Efficiency in clerical jobs is not related to education alo" 
Even a fairly high standard of education may not make a m 
Suitable for this profession. Sufficient research is available 
Vocational psychology to show that clerical aptitude can 
considered as an entity capable of analysis and measuremy 
The importance of employing active and efficient clerical work 
in office makes it necessary that tests should be devised for a 
selection, so that misfits may be avoided for the good of both 

i 
i 


individual and the office. 


What do we mean by clerical aptitude? Writers ii 


different opinions about this term. Anderson maintains that 
isa unique trait, 


not co-extensive with aptitude for cle 
work, Super thi 


ee nks that it refers to the ability of ro% 
Clerical work. Tt is generally agreed that- clerical aptit 
iS not cofined to office clerks only ; it is also invo 


ie, allied types of work of a particular nature. Te fam 
linnesota Test has been administered to a variety of wo" 
With quite interes 


ting results, | 

j Aptitude for clerical work has been identified either 25 ; 
ability or as aggregate of several ones. D, E. Super points 
d 
fl 


as 


“Tn routine clerical work one would expect speed and acct 
in checking numerical and verbal symbols to be a characte} 
of the successful worker, There is some justification for ref% 
to this ability as clerical aptitude.” He thinks that more y 
manual dexterity also constitutes a factor in this apt 
Hence he considers these two abilities as mainly constituti” 
clerical aptitude. : 
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Bills points out that clerical duties “include the gathering, 
classification and presentation of data of all sorts, and the 
analysis and use of these data in planning, executing and 
determining the results of operation. W. M. Leltingwell, a 
‘“iStinguished industrial engineer who specialised in office 
Problems has also analysed clerical operations. His basic idea 
4s that every clerical operation consists of three definite phases 

doing the work (2) checking it (3) supervising it. 

°nsequently he suggested that all clerical work consists of four 
“Unctions only, The first of these is planning, the second is 
communication, third is accounting and record keeping, the last 
includes such Operations as computing, recording, filing etc. 

Bingham who is considered to be an authority in this field, 
| Says, aptitude for clerical occupations is evidenced by four 
different kinds of abilities :— i 

(1) The first is perceptual, ‘the ability to observe words 


= Numbers, to see instantly and correctly what is on the 
Paper,’ 


th (2) The second ability, is intellecttal “ability to grasp the 
eaning of words and symbols.” y 


_ 43) Various ‘mental skill’. This group includes the 
ability to add and multiply, to spell correctly, to punctuate, etc. 


(4) Motor ability—“with agile fingers and hands, the 
various papers, cards, pencils, type writer, comptometer and 
Other office tools are adroitly manipulated.” 


Ifall the views expressed above are considered, we can 
Conclude that there are some abilities, which are fundamental 
. © the task of clerical workers. Though clerical workers differ 
Considerably in the nature of the task they have to execute, there 
Seem to be some common fundamental abilities necessary. The 
ability to check minute differences, as well as differences of 
Vatied kinds, is one such ability. Others may be abilities of 
Simple arithmetical calculation and of classification. Udai 
ateck is of the opinion that the clerks should have the ability 
Ot not getting fed up with monotonous work, He says all 
Clerical Operations involve routine and aworker who is able to 


Stand monotony will do such work more efficiently than any 
her, : HeJ». 
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“Many tests of clerical aptitude have been devised Amos 
foreign tests the chief are Minnesota Vocational Test for cleri¢ 
pee hurstone Examination in clerical work, O’Rowt 
“Clerical Aptitude Tests, National Institute of Industrial Ps) 
chology Clerical Test, Detroit Clerical Aptitude Examinatio! 
Cardall Test of Clerical Competence, Survey of working spe 
and Accuracy, Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, General Clef 
‘cal Test of Psychological Corporation, In India, tests have be 
devised by Shri Kali Parsad of Lucknow and by the ra 
Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau. Certain M. 
‘students have also taken up the task of the standardization of 
Cl pa Aptitude Tests in various states, 

ut of the tests for clerical aptitude, Minnesota Test 
clerical workers is quite good, In this test, the subject che 


checked, 


A time limit of 15 minutes and 28 minutes is fixed for t! 
shorter and longer forms respectively of this test, slightly m° 


th : : 
edie allowed for the number checking than for the 1 


The Average 
than those of Stenogra 


The Minnesota Clerical T. i as 
use and standardized on adult | ere teens A 


for use with junior and senior- 


recommends that it be used cautiously with adolesce” 
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Because of the lack of sufficient information regarding the effects 
of maturation on test performance, he suggests use of adult 
Occupational norms for high school juniors and seniors and 
use of grade norms with lower-class students when the test is 
used for purposes of curricular guidance rather than of job 
Placement. 

Minnesota Clerical Test is the only Clerical Aptitude Test 
Which has been subjected to wide spread and careful studies and 
Validation, Tt is very popular in U.S.A. and U.K. 

2?) Tests of Mechanical Aptitude, 


Various types of tests have been devised to measure 
Mechanical aptitude for a fairly Jarge-field-‘of occupations rather 

ar for.a single occupation. : 

(a) Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test. 

The Minnesota. Mechanical Assembly Test -measures-a 
Person's ability to putitogether the parts:of mechanical devices, 
Or example, a bicycle bell, an expansion nut, a die holder, 
Thirty three disassembled mechanical contrivances are used. 
€ parts are conveniently placed in the compartments of trays 
Called Boxes A,B, and C. A. specified time is allowed for 
Putting to-gether each device, Each item-correctly assembled 
Within the time alloted receives a‘score of 10, and partial credit 
1S given in Proportion to the amount of work correctly done. 


Facility in correctly assembling these devices. is related 


“2 mechanical intelligence, It has been construed as one 


Indication of aptitudes for such trades as wood-worker, 
*0n-worker, machinist, tool-maker, sheet-metal worker and 
auto mechanic, When given in combination with other tests 
in Junior High School, it improves considerably the accuracy 
With which quality of work in shop courses can be predicted. 

This test should not be used for individual diagnosis 
Unless all three boxes are administered. This takes a little 
More than an hour. If the standard procedure is rigidly and 
Skilfully followed, the test has a Satisfactory reliability when 
E en by boys, but is less reliable with adults, since previous 
amiliarity with mechanical contrivances affects.the score.to an 
jPPteciable extent, The test.is really too easy for mechanically 
clined men.and too difficult for many women, 
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Administration and scoring are more complicated. that 
with many tests, and require a good deal of preliminary practi? 
on the part of the examiner, 


In comparing the scores made by garage mechanics with 
those of office clerks, it was found that seventy per cent of the 
mechanics did better on this test than the average office cler% 
while only eleven percent of the mechanics had the verbal intel 
gence of the average office clerk. A person’s verbal intellige 
seems to have little relation to his performance in mechanica | 
assembly tests. Brightness in abstract school subjects does 
not imply mechanical aptitudes, neither does dullness. It 2 
necessary that before recommending trade subjects to the pupil’ 
their mechanical aptitudes should be ascertained, Assembly 
tests have proved useful in such situations, as parts of a patter 
for ascertaining unsuspected mechanical talents and fo 
estimating the probabilities of mastering vocational courses ” 


: ; 2 ; 5 
which some aptness for handling mechanical contrivances! 
needed, 


(b) Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 


___ The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, pattefned afte! 
H.C. Link's Form Board, uses a set of four standard for! 
Boards (A, B, C, D) out of each of which have been cut 
pieces of different forms and sizes. The task is to put each 
“these pieces in its Proper space, 

The test is used to measure 
‘cfiminating sizes and shapes, 
as well as pupils in 
` secondary schools, 


a is 
speed and accuracy in Sie 
It is suitable for testing a jp 


the upper elementary grades and 


contributing to ability in the quick perception of sizes 
forms such as is thought to be of value to sculptors, architec p 
~designers, dress makers, pattern makers, sheet metal worker 
engineers, dentists, Surgeons, lay out men, sorters, 24 
mechanics and others who manipulate objects and have i 
observe the spatial relations of these objects, Its use i 
indicated as an aid in ascertaining a person’s aptitude 

“such an occupation; or his probability of success in a coMm 


S 5 ‘ 5 $ 
A high score is taken as indicative of one of the = 

A a sour 
of training or apprenticeship leading to such an occupatio” | 


Se YE 
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or chis likelihood of being able to carry a school subject such 
as descriptive geometry or machine design, in which ability 
to deal with shapes and sizes is known to be an asset, 

This test, like other form boards, furnishes an admirable 
Standard situation within which to make observations regard- 
ing certain traits of personality and tendencies of behaviour 
Such as a person's systematic or unsystematic way of attack, 
and his energy-persistence and self-control in such a situation, 


Minnesota Paper-Form Board, 
The test is sufficiently reliable for purposes of individual 
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diagnosis if all four form-boards are used. This test takes 
fifteen to forty-five: minutes, 
The test is administered to one personat a time. Form 
board A must be given first, and the others in alphabetical order. 
he most reliable method is to treat the performance o 
Board A asa practice exercise and to use as the score the ee : 
number of seconds required to place the blocks in Boar 


Performance is also | 


experience. Co-efficients of reliability of *80 to-91 (Forms AB 
VS. CD) have been reported, 


> A = t 
Vocational school boys and industrial workers are a 
superior to academic groups in this test. This emphasizes t 


he Paper .form-board Presents sixty-four problems. a 
diagram, at “Ex”, a 


A pea ical 

j ; n of ability to discriminate geometrica 

patterns in two tmensions and mentally to manipulate suc 
figures, 


ion Test in Army Beta and from a longe 


i 


: 
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investigation of mechanical abilities, the Paper Form-Board 
ave the most dependable date. No one test, however, is a 
ighly valid measure of mechanical aptitude. A battery made 
p of the Minnesota Paper Form-Board, Spatial Relations, and 
Mechanical Assembly Tests is now found to predict, with an 

‘ficiency of 23 percent better than chance, the quality of work 

One in school shop courses. 

_ There are two forms, series A A and series B B. Reliability 

is Considerably increased by administering both forms, 

(a) Johnson O’ Connor's Wiggly Blocks. 

b This intriguing mechanical puzzle consists of nine wooden 
locks of irregularly wavy contour. When properly assembled 
ley fit to-gether to make a solid rectangular block. The speed 

With which this is done is taken as a measure of ability to 

Be ualize structure in three dimensions, an ability indicative of 
ce for such occupations as machinist, tool and die maker; 

Sman, engineer, and architect. 

A ins discourages its general use, for it is difficult to 

> Minister correctly without special training. 

(e) T.W, MacQuarrie’s Test for Mechanical Ability. 

ce test is intended to furnish a first rough indication of 

al fees for acquiring manipulative skills. It requires some 
ae to recognize space relations, speed of dgcision and of 
ic ement, hand and eye coordination, muscular control, and 

ual activity. It is a paper-and-pencil test which can be 
hopp Stered to an individual or to a group in about half an 
of There are seven sub-tests, each preceded by a fore-exercise 

sy, Mmiliarise the candidate with the tasks expected of him. 

a nN tasks are: to draw a pencil line as fast as possible through 
(thir €rn of irregularly spaced openings without touching them 

eee 3 to put three pencil dots in each of a number 
tag re as fast as possible (thirty seconds); to put a dot in 
each of many smaller circles (thirty seconds) ; to copy patterns 

a half which consists of four connected straight lines (two and 
ope nutes) ; to identify the locations of dots in squares by 

‘Square e to the corresponding positions of letters in a larger 

(two, minutes) ; to count the blocks- which. touch certain 
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blocks in each of Several pictured piles (two and a half mindi 
and to follow with the eye, one after another, each of seve ; 
numbered lines drawn irregularly through a maze-like pat 
and to identify by means of the appropriate number the end! 
each line (two and a half minutes). , 
These sub-tests, administered and scored yield scores wii 
maximum possible values as follows :— | 


Tracing sat at 80 
Tapping ne 24 70 
Dotting Ai an 33 
Copying ee Cre SO 
Location srs si 40 
Blocks is i 30 
Pursuit B 40 


; saa suai 
The “total-score”’ is the sum of the sub-scores divide 
three, ug 
3 : 5 3 ous 
Bingham writes that MacQuarrie test provides only a 1 


. . . e i al 
indication of the degree to which a person has either manu 
mechanical aptitudes, 


4 
venture to suggest that Plans should be changed because a 
high or low score on this test, confirmatory evidence from 0 i 
Sources would be needed. He will, however, wish to ea, | 
the scores on the sub-tests, and also the frequency and natu 
the errors in racing, Dotting, Copying, Location, and ue W 
for indications of possible abilities or disabilities which it w°% 


. i i “4 
be desirable to measure more accurately or otherwise to ind 
into as °PPortunity offers,” 


(GO) Yeah, aioe 
These tests like 
one w. 


aptitude, A 
He SNe ness whit 

Part I of the test 'S Pictorial. The task is to indicate d’ 

of the pictured tools, such as a Screw driver, a wrench, 4, 


brace, is used with each of the picture objects, stich as a ny l 
hit and a screw i also, to indicate Which tools are used tO 
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Mertain things, such as to thread a round hole in a piece 
of metal, 


Part Ilis entirely verbal. Sixty mechanical information 
destions are presented in multiple choice form. This exami- 
tation was originally standardized on the performances of 9,000 
jung men aged 15 to 24, a majority of whom had not gone 

ĉyond the elementary grades before leaving school. 

Part I of the Mechanical Aptitudes Test has a 30 minute 
= limit and Part II, a 25 minute limit ; so that total adminis- 

ation requires about 65 minutes. 


One point is given for each correct answer. Final score is 


| Bees tight in Part I plus four times the number right in 


i The test performance of a youngman is to be viewed in the 
'ght of his schooling and of the facts regarding his previous 


0 om : i F 4 5‘ 
Pportunities for observing and taking part in various kinds of 
“ork with tools. E 


(e) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests I and II. 


, „J. L. Stenquist’s two paper and pencil tests of mechanical 
Ptitude resemble part I of O'Rourke’s Mechanical Aptitude 
a in the use of pictorial materials. Test I consists of 95 
a ems, In each the task is to find which of five Pictures—of 
he TA tools, mechanical contrivances or parts, belongs with 
sa five other pictures. Test IL consists partly of material 
ar to that of Test I and partly of questions about pictures 
lagrams of machines and machine parts. These questions 

3 not presuppose experience with the machines but are of 
Seneral nature, They presumably call for keen perception of 

®chanical relations and ability to reason about them, 


There is a Positive correlation between standing in these 
S and in tests of verbal intelligence ; more than is the case 
rebates mechanical tests. Such correlations mean that a 
marked bright person is more likely than a dull one to possess 
hea ability of the kind here measured. Bingham says, “There 
Sa Owever, verbally stupid but mechanically clever people 
in di fan excel in tests such as these. When interpreting an 
Son tual’s score, it should then be considered in relation to 


© measure of his verbal intelligence and scholastic aptitude 


test, 


ty; 
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as wellas to his age and his prior experience with th 
mechanical. 


The actual working time is 45 minutes for Test I and `| 
minutes for Test II. 


HI. Tests of Manual Aptitudes, 


Bingham writes, “There are many kinds of dexterity. 
_ Simplest dextrous movements, such as those made in pac 
cotton, require control of only the larger muscles of hand ‘of 
arm in picking up objects and placing them quickly in posit 
Other movements call for greater delicacy of adjust™ 
involving control of the smaller muscles. Still others, like th] 
ing a ball, can be dextrously made only when the muse e] 
eyes, fingers, hands and arms are well co-ordinated wit 
action of the skeletal muscles of back and legs which ma 
bodily posture. It is no wonder that, for measuring various, 
‘of dexterity, numerous forms of test have been developed: 


(a) Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test, 


-This test measures the speed with which a person pic 
and places cylindrical blocks, all ‘of the same sizé in holes 
“board, 


e There are 58 round blocks 1}} inches in diameter and ae 
thick. The board is +% inch thick, 10} inches wide, and 39} wi 
long, with 52 round holes 14 inches in diameter bored tht?” 


~ The holes are arranged 4 in a column except in the first a 
. columns where there are 3, 


gh 

z Performance in this simple task depends neither on k 
~-ment of differences in size or shape nor on precision in ey, 
co-ordinations but on speed of gross hand and eye movement 
-has been useful chiefly in ascertaining aptitudes for semisk 
-.factory operations which plac dext 
- of this particular sort, This kin j 


ea premium. on manual ¢ i 

d of manual dexterity is 9%% as) 

ally found to characterise wo m% 
manual. 


: ; j 
rkers in occupations not p" 


DESA d 
F. This aptitude matures early, The Standard Norms fot 2i 
.,are applicable to children as young as thirteen. Ry 


: ot nist 
s Four trials are administered and test can be admin” 
“in from six to eight minutes, i E 
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The most reliable method is to treat the first trial as a prac- 
tice exercise and to. use as the score the sum of the number otf 
seconds taken to complete the last three trials. 

Standard norms are based. on samples of men and women 
‘Tepresentative of occupational and age distributions of workers 
in an urban area. These norms may be used in interpreting 
the scores of persons 13 years of age and over. 

Speed of hand movement as measured by this test is one 
— factor in a person’s performance with form-boards. It has been 
5. administered in connection with such tests of aptitude for dealing 
with spatial relations in order to ascertain the extent to which 
the form-board measures mechanical aptitude apart from manual 

exterity. The test is also of value as an indication of aptitude 
for semi-skilled factory occupations which require little expertness 
but only rapid movements of hand and arm. Many. people who 
are unable to climb the educational ladder find a place in such 
Manual occupations for there is scarcely any relation between 
this trait and verbal intelligence; “but it must not be assumed” 
Says Bingham, “that because a person lacks verbal facility he, 
therefore, probably has manual facility. It is safer to give a test 
Such as this,” 

(b) Finger Dexterity Test. 1 

Finger dexterity tests are used as indicators of aptitude for 
those kinds of bench work which involve rapid manipulation of 
„Objects; particularly the picking up and placing of small parts, 
as in the assembling of.clocks, meters and similar instruments. 

The equipment for giving the Finger Dexterity Test consists 
Of 310 cylindrical brass pins one inch in length and 0:072 inches 
‘in diameter, in a shallow metal tray about 5x6 inches with 
gently sloping sides; and a metal plate in. which 100. holes 
shave been sunk toa depth of 4 inch with a. No.9 drill. The 
diameter of the holes is 0°196 inch ; they are. spaced one half 
inch apart, forming ten rows of ten holes each. Picking up three 
Pins at a time, the client puts them in the holes as fast as he can, 
The test is suitable for use with adults and with young 
People over thirteen years of age. 
The Standard Norms aré based on the performance of samples 
- Of men and women representative of occupational and: age. distri- 


\ 
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butions of workers in an urban area. Since this ability matures 
early, it is possible to use the adult norms in interpreting 
scores of pupils as young as 14. The chances of satisfactory 
adjustment to factory occupations involving rapid manipulation 
of small objects are not very good if a person scores below 
average on this test, while if he scores as high as 5:5, it is quite 
probable that he has the requisite manual aptitude. 
(c) Tweezer Dexterity Test, 


The Tweezer Dexterity Test measures the speed with whit 
a worker using tweezers can pick up pins one at a time and plac 
them in the holes of a board or metal plate. ; 

Although the apparatus somewhat resembles that used a 
the Finger Dexterity Test, the task is essentially differen’ 
People who make good scores in finger dexterity do not always 
possess the high order of steadiness and fineness of eye-hat! 
co-ordination which the Tweezer Dexterity Test measures. 


A high score indicates aptitude for work requiring precia 
in the use of small hand tools, such as the forceps of the anat 


i aa 5 
mist, surgeon, or biological laboratory worker, or the tweezef 
of the watch-repairer. 


z f 
The test is adapted for use with people above 13 years © 
age, 


; ecessary equipment consists of 105 cylindrical bras? 
Pins 0°072 inch in diameter and one inch long ; a pair of tweezers) 
size 00; and a metal Plate 4 inch in thickness, 5% inch wid® 


the plate are drilled one hundre 


r neach, + inch apart. both ways! 
depth of holes, 4 inch ; diameter of holes, 0'082 inch. 


other half of the plate consists of a shallow tray approximately 
5 by 6 inches with gently sloping sides. 
The test can be given to the 
minutes, and to all but the slowest 
The score is simply 
between placement of first 


. . i t 

A high degree of the kind of dexterity measured by this te 

may well be an asset to Persons engaged in die-making, in his 
making and other delicate assembling, in glass work, in 


inspection work, as of jewels and in laboratory work, dentist#Y’ 


; oft 
average person in about eig 
ten percent in ten minutes: 


the 8 number of seconds elapsi”? 
and last pins, 


| 


| 
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f surgery and other occupations requiring delicate and rapid 
manipulation of small tools. 


. Bingham says, “But, with the exception of workers engaged 

| in the fine instrument assembly jobs, the actual test achievements 
of large numbers of people succeeding or failing in such occu- 
Pations have not been published, and so a counsellor has to rely 
largely on his good sense to guide him when considering what 
evel of tweezer dexterity might be desirable in a specific 
Occupation,” 


_ The majority of manual occupations do not require this 
kind of dexterity, for semi-skilled workers, and even skilled 
manual workers, as a group make an average standard score of 
out 5, the same as the average of the general population 
Sample. r 
IV. Tests of Scientific Aptitude, 
~(i) Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test. 
Zyve has developed a number of exercises to measure eleven 
the components including ability to suspend judgment, to 
tect fallacies and inconsistencies, to reason logically and 
“ginally, and to draw correct inductions and deductions. 


Bingham says, “This two hour test for students in college 
Senior high school has been shown to reveal at least as much 
Ut the relative scientific aptitude of college students as 
ce teachers discover after a semester or more of contact 
th them. It provides an indication of aptitude for the various 
Tanches of engineering, chemistry, physics, biology, and other 
Work in which success depends in part upon the ability to profit 
y training in scientific method. Performance is relatively 
: dependent of acquired knowledge. Whatever specific informa- 
On is needed is furnished in the test. Since it makes no attempt 
mm. Certain whether a person actually knows enough about 
leMatics, for example, to enable him to profit by engineering 
les, such information must be sought from the school 
td or from standard achievement tests.” 


hoy In this test, speed is not important. While there is a two- 
cay j,imme limit, most people finish within this time. A blank 
© scored in about five minutes, 


abo 
Scie 
wi 


teco, 
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vA standard score of 5:0-or less may be construed 
symptomatic of lack of aptitude for engineering or -of 
scientific subjects. Many students who score little better yi | 
average are able to succeed in engineering colleges ; but ho 
who contemplate a career as a scientist or college teacher of Se 
should hesitate if they score below 6'0. Assuming aded aa 
Preparatory training, the higher a person’s score, the greater 
his chances of scientific attainment. 
ieee Tests of aptitude in art, 

(a) Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test. 


N. C. Meier and C. E. Seashore have provided a test of 
aesthetic judgment or “the capacity for perceiving quale 
aesthetic situations relatively apart from formal training. A 
task is to select from each of 125 pairs of pictures the one E 
better—“more pleasing, more attistic, more satisfying.’ i 
pair consists of a reproduction of a picture which is time-tes 
and the same picture altered so as to lower its artistic merits. | 
number of unaltered masterpieces considered “better’’ is tas% 
as a measure of aesthetic judgment or insight. 


t 
This test undertakes to sample only a single part of H 
complex combination of abilities and aptitudes called a 
talent. It gives, for example, no indication of facility with on 
or Crayon. But superior artistic judgment is one impo 


ad: A Re : intinti 
indicator of aptitude for training in sculpture, etching, paint! 
decoration or applied art. 


de 
The test is suitable for use with pupils in the seventh gre 
or higher and with adults, ; 


. . . - jet“ 
No time limit is there for the tests. Most people comp 
the test within 45 or 50 minutes. | 


y ible | 
Score is the number of correct choices out of a pose 
of 125, 


Norms are based on three large groups, seventh and ee 
grades, ninth and tenth grades and senior high school. 
Scores are referred to the senior norms, ad 


i xde : auld 
This: test is intended asa first aid in. discovering go 


appraising possible talent. A standard score of 5°5 or bette! 
~ be considered as a good indication of attistic aptitude, 


pt! 
03} 
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(6) Mc Adory Art Test. 

) The materials for Mc Adory’s Art Test consists of 72 plates 

each of which pictures a single subject in four different ways. 
They deal with common objects of everyday life, includirig 
furniture, utensils and textiles, as well as with architecture, 
Paintings and graphic arts. 

The illustrations on each plate, designed as A, B, Cand D 
differ with regard to at least one essential art element. Each 
Set of four illustrations has been ranked in order of merit by 

i ludges whose artistic ability -is well-recognized. Closeness of 
 3greement with these rankings is taken as a measure of artistic 
Judgment, The author of the test states that scores on the test 
ate indicative of: aptitude for vocations requiring an understand- 
tng of art values, such as designers of furniture, clothing, utensils 
Vehicles, painters, architects etc. Aesthetic appreciation=is 
€pendent toa large extent upon the particular objects and 
Qualities being judged. Where as Meier-Seashore test- calls 
for judgment of paintings only, the Mc Adory is more depend- 
Able as an indication of aptitude for the applied arts, 
) As many as thirty people can take the test at a time from one 
Set of plates. No time limits are prescribed. Most people finish 
Within an hour and a half, 
As regards the scoring is concerned, one point is given for 
ĉach placement which agrees with the concensus of the art 
Xperts, 

_ Itis not necessary to attach great weight to performance ion ` 
this test, but a score that is much above average is definitely 
Suggestive of possible talent for occupation mentioned in Meire- 

eashore Art Judgment Test. 

Tests of Musical Talent, 

Theré are in general two types of tests of aptitude in music. 
l (1) Measures of the auditory perceptions believed to be 

Tequired for success in music. 

(2) Measures of musical achievement and education, 

The best known. and-most: widely used test of the first type 
the revised Seashore measures of Musical Talent which are 
‘ nro etaphically presented. tests of six aspects of auditory dis- 
= Mination: pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, timbre and tonal 


4 
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memory, There are separate tests for unselected persons ani 
¿tor musicians and students of music. a 

Seashore suggests that other things being equal, the a 
-10 p. c. in pitch should be stimulated enthusiastically to deve ad 
their musical talent ; the next 20 p. c. should be encouss 
freely ; the next 40 p. c. should be encouraged ; the next 20 ri j 
should -be questioned and the last 10 p. c. should be discourag' 
VII, Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 


; d 
Scholastic aptitude tests are useful for giving educational 4 
vocational guidance to the students. Froehlich and Benson i : 
the opinion that the results of scholastic aptitude tests can a a | 
‘directly useful in counselling pupils regarding their vocati f 
Opportunities. * Some jobs require a high level of proficiency 
reading, writing, Speaking, figuring, or other activities typica 
-practised in school. Thus a pupil’s scholastic aptitude is a 
measure of his chances for success in such jobs. d 
Students should be helped to make educational a 
Vocational choices in keeping with their levels of ability- the 
student can be advised to choose a vocation or profession of © 
highest level on which it is possible for him to operate, Int ‘ll 
Way, greatest good will come to the individual and society W 
i 


category. Pupils should dis 
before they are guided to take by 

Some scholastic aptitude tests have been constructed 
foreigners. Of these, the following are important :— 

(1) Kuhimann-Anderson Intelligence Test, : 

(2) New California short-form Tests of Mental Maturity’ 
ʻ (3) SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 


up such subjects, 


é ij 
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(4) American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation for High School Students. aS 
Some work on this line is being done is India too. Depart- 
Ment of Psychology in the Baroda University has prepared Group 
Test of Intelligence in Gujrati for children between 10 and 16 
‘Years, pregressive Matrices for children between 10—16 years, 
draw a ymanar Test between 6—10 years, University Entrants 
Test etc. to measure the intellectual ability of students. 
he composite score of university entrants test are helpful 
ot prediction and guidance to various courses of study in” 
e university, They are also preparing Koh’s Block Design 
ie Age : (9, 10, 11, 12, 13), Pass along test age : (9, 10, 11, 12, 
3) and Wechsler test (10—16 years). Similar work is going on 
a Other places too. 
Vo, Tests of Aptitude for Specific School Subjects. 
Tests have also been developed for measuring aptitude 
r ‘specified school subjects and, in particular, aptitude 
| Be athematics and languages, But it has been seen that tests 
Scholastic aptitude añħd of educational achievement arè more ` 
| tisfactory than tests of aptitude in specific subjects for predict- 
8 success in the major academic fields, ei 


, i 


1X, Present Status of Aptitude Tests, 


Pte as of occupations for which such tests have been: 
È aa and adapted from the foreign tests is extremely small 
ae mparison with the : number of occupations. Upto the 
on aM times tests of special aptitudes have proved more useful 
3 electing workers for particular jobs than in aiding individuals 
Choose their occupations. 


. 


l Work being Done in India in this field, 


did a Vocational Guidance Bureau Government of Bombay 
i e following work between 1954-55, 


(a) Selection Work, 


PP The Bureau administered aptitude tests to those 
ofp 28 for apprenticeships under the control of the Director 
echnical Education. 
aden A The Bureau administered aptitude tests to boys seeking 
‘Sion to the Elphinstone Technical High School, 


y 
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` (3)! Aptitude tests -were administered to students seeking 
admission to the school of Architecture, Baroda University. t 
(4) The Bureau assisted the Associated Cement Companies 
inselecting personnel by means of aptitude Tests. i 
(b) ` Experimental studies. 


(1) An experimental study was initiated at the Amulet 
Ami Chand Bhimji Multilateral High School, Matunga to de 


- . i A 
mine.which tests predict success. in each. of the three sections 
academic, technical, and commercial, 


l f 
(2); An experimental study was. initiated at the school. 0 


5 f 5 x 1 
social work, Baroda University, to determine which. tests predi? l 
success in social work, j 

(3) In the school of Applied Art, a new aptitude test—* 

test of “Design Judgment”—was tried out on the new entr 
in the first year, l 
: : ] 
At Baroda, Clerical Aptitude, Manual Dexterity, Tweeti 
Dexterity, Literary Appreciation and Judge 
are the tests Which dance to various courses? 
study and occupations such as engineering, Architecture, Drive 


» Draftsmen, News Paper Correspo# 
dio announcer etc | 
Work of this nature is 


T regularly bei by tH 
Ministry of Education, Pea: being taken R | 


CHAPTER V 
| INTERESTS AND HOW TO MEASURE THEM ' 
1, What are interests ? 
Different writers have given different views about the 
Concept of interest. . i 
Bingham writes, “An interest is a tendency to bécome 
absorbed inan experience and to continue it.” Strong describes 
the relationship existing among abilities, interests and achieve- 
ments by the analogy of a motor boat with motor and rudder. 
he motor (abilities) determine the speed of the boat, the 
Tudder (interest) determine the direction in’ which’ the - boat’ 
travels and the distance travelled by the boat (achievement) is’ 
à result of the operation of both the motor and the rudder. He 
< Says; “Interest is:not a separate psychological entity but merely 
One. of several: aspects of :behaviour.” Measurement ‘of one: 
interest is‘not a complete measurement of a -unit of -behaviour,: 
recognizes: -that\interest isan expression. of satisfaction but’ 
Not necessarily of efficiency. Berdie writes, ‘Vocational interests: 
Othas measured ‘by tests:.and as indicated by occupational. 
Choices. are -expressions: of “liking sand disliking. as: directed. 
l toward activities, objects:and characteristics of the-environment.’’, 
lurphy says, ‘Interests are:conditioned «stimuli related to goal) 
Objects and expressed as -likes or dislikes of activities, objects, 
acteristicsor people.in the environment. i 
Tf weanalyse-these views; some general features of interests? 
canbe summarized. as below? 
sh 1... Interests are an “aspect: of“ personality development 
aped by both hereditary-and environmental factors. 
a 25 Interests: are «not necessarily closely related to aptitude 
t abilities; 
si 3. Vocational and avocational interests -appear to run in 
À milar: directions for a large proportion of individuals; 7 
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4. The interests of individuals tend to become less varied 
with increasing age. 
2. Theories of Interest, 


1.- Fryer proposes an acceptance-rejection theory of inte 
measurement, He opines that interests and abilities’seem 
be independent variables, each one contributing its own quota we 
the ultimate success, - A 

2. Super proposes an objective theory -that recogni 
multiple-causation, the principle of interaction and jo 
contribution of nature and nurture, 


„3. Berdie regards interest as “a process of generalization 
which may or may not be verbalized or of which the pea 
may or may not be aware, might play an important part aH 2 
development. of these constellations or interest patterns. ind 
interest patterns are not as likely to be influenced by fleet g 
experiences as they are by conditions and situations endur!" 
over a long period of time,” 


3. Interests and other dimensions of an individual, 


(1) A person's interest may or may not be a clue to hi 
personality. The basic interest and personality patterns can rely 
force one another or be different. When they are different, ett od 
the person adjusts or a problem arises. Super states that men W 
find in their vocations an outlet for their major interests 
likely to have hobbies which resemble their vocations, where p 
men who do not haye adequate vocational outlets tend to develof 
Outside activities which rival their vocation in claiming time of 
thought.: Those whose vocational activities tend to be bet? 
adjusted, tend to be more stable vocationally, This shows 1° 
interests may operate to speed up or slow down the develop™ 
of skills, the assimilation of knowledge and vocational progres: 

(2) According to Strong, interest is an indeterminant indi 


; Aras oO 
tor of success, He Says interest in an activity is an indicato! A 
satisfaction but not necessarily of success, An activity maY g 
liked or disliked long aft 


i er it has ceased to be carrie jal 
Interest is often attached to 
characteristic but because of 


an activity not because of its E 
Some trivial aspect. Strong belt, 
S why a person enters an occu 


pa ! 
; est 
h there is a professional choice. Th 
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‘are knowledge, ability, personality and physique. It is impossible, 
according to Strong, to draw: conclusions from the results of 
Interest test about abilities or other traits. He states that the 
correlation of occupational interest scores with intelligence is 
about zero. He. believes that if a student has sufficient interest 
| to elect a college course, his grade in it will depend far more 
on his intelligence, industry and previous preparation than on 
his interest. 

? (3) Fryer says the correlations between vocational interests 
and abilities range between +-"10 and +'60 in most of the 
Studies investigating this area. Such results would warrant a 
‘Conclusion that it is impossible to make individual predictions 
Of ability based upon interest measurement. 

~ Most of the reports confirm to the generalisation that know- 
Ing one dimension does not allow safely for the prediction of 
the other, Se 

‘4. How Interests develop ? 


Interests are basically determined by environment and 
heredity. Berdie believes that sex differences in interest are 
telated to physiological or physical variables, He also reports 
that mzasured vocational interests apparently reach a point of 
Telative stability soon after physical and intellectual maturity. 

_ Fryer is of the opinion that interests are primarily of en- 
Vitonmental origin. They appear to have a chance relationship 
With abilities, Training and environmental factors, many of 


them chance stimulations, are the main cause of vocational 
| Interest, ` 


Peter says, family is the greatest single agency in determin- 
¢ Y8 vocational choice. School has a great influence on vocational 
| terest, In one group that Berdie studied, 32 P.C. reported as 
the reason for choosing a vocation the influence of a favoured 
School subject. Another 10 P. C. were influenced by their 
earners. Berdie believes hobbies and occupations are vital 
|, Sttuments in vocational selection. He concludes, “No one 
| *ctor, ability, school or work experience plays a large part in 
Raining vocational interests yet all of these factors are 
va to interests to some extent. Vocational interest is a 
| mplex phenomenon resulting from a multiplicity of conditions, 
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Family influences are among the more effective factors ; determi” 
ing interests and abilities are among the least effective factors. 
-5. -Stability of Interests in relation to Age. 
~ Interests have a reasonably high degree of permanence. The 
‘correlation between occupational interest scores when there E 
‘interval of ten years is +75. Partof the lack of perman 
in interest is caused by changes in interest with age. But a 
ding to Strong, the correlation between the likes of 15 yeat old 
cand 55 year old men is. +°57 ; that between 15 and 25 year . 
-men+‘82 and that between 25 and 55 year old men +'88. A 
Fryer summarizing the various findings, estimates that a 
‘isan increasing permanence throughout elementary school, f 
school and college. However, it should not be inferred bo 
‘changes in interests do not occur after 18 years of age. o 
sareexceptions. Interests in specific. areas may fluctuate to" 
extent. For example, a person may lose interest in tennis ip 
is unlikely to lose interest in all games, -A- complete. chang? 
‘basic interest patterns would-be the exception to the rule. ; 
Fryer concludes that there is considerable stability 17 
individual's interests and even though the degree of perman? 
is insufficient for the prediction of future interests. 
6. How to measure interests ? tis 
_ Measurement of interests is very important for provi, 
tight guidance for the choice of a career. The aim is to disc? 
the degree.to which the individual possesses. the general pattie. 
‘of interests that characterise successful workers in a- SP? 4 
Occupation. Strong and others who have been stt pa 
vocational interest inventories base their work upon the fact vit i 
“Men engaged in a Particular occupation have been found fe is 
a characteristic pattern of likes and dislikes, which disting g 
. -them from men following other professions.” The conclus' 
follows logically that one who possesses to a high degte® y 


interests that characterize Physicians as a group and possess yp 
a low degree the interests that characterise engineers aS sat 
should give weight to this fact in making his vocational P 
7. Different Interest Inventories, 

For measuring interests, a numbe, 


tories are. now. available, 


he 
no’ 


y 


tof .good interest 17 if 
These inventories. yield 


scores that indicate interests according to three types of 
Classification :— 

(1) Interests in specific occupations. 

(2) Interests in families of occupations. 

(3) Interests in broad fields, which may cut across voca- 

tional groups. ' 

_ The outstanding example of an inventory of the first type 
IS represented by the occupational scales of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. Examples of the second type of inven- 
tory are the group scales on the Cleeton Vocational Interest 
Inventory, Brainard Occupational Preference Record and the 
Lee-Thorpe Interest Test. The third type is illustrated by the 
uder Preference Record Vocational. This inventory provides 
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a profile of scores in 10 interest areas: mechanical, computa- 
tional, scientific, persuasive, literary, artistic, social service, 
musical, clerical and out-door interests. 

We shall now study these inventories in more detail. 

1. Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The Vocational Interest 


Possible for a person to indicate his liking, dislike, or indiffe- 
rence with respect to each of 420 separate iterns, including 
Occupations, amusements, activities, school subjects and personal 
characteristics, and then to compare his interests as so ascer- 
tained with those of people in various occupations. The blank 

las been filled out by several thousand persons following occupa- 
tions chiefly on the professional level—lawyers, engineers, physi- 


Blank developed and standardized by E. K. Strong makes it. 


Eoy CETE 


Cians, teachers, life insurance salesmen, farmers, dentists, 
architects and the like. Strong has found that most of the people 
following any of these occupations have certain similarities of 
interest, and that their interest patterns, as indicated by the way 
they check the items on the blank differ significantly from those 
of people in general. After a person has checked the blank and 
the appropriate weightings have been given to his responses it is 
Possible to see whether or not his interests tend to coincide with 
those of men successfully engaged in any of the occupations on 
Which the blank has been standardized. 

This blank does not measure ability. It does, however, 
teveal a person's community of interest with members of a given 
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cei ilit 
profession. It indicates whether—eranted the roa aa 
and training—he will probably enjoy that kind of wor! 
himself among associates with tastes similar to his. sol 

The blank is most useful with persons at least 17 a 

It is suitable for ages 15 and 16 if appropriate allows 
made for immaturity and lack of familiarity with els iB i 
ions. The interests of boys younger than 15, as measure signif 
blank, are seldom stable and mature enough to-be very 
cant vocationally, 


3 Fom 
There are four forms of the Vocational Interest Ba fs, 
A (for men) and form W A (for women) are design caa san 
with persons no longer in school. Forms B and W B are 


5 . for 
as these, except that the introductory page is adapted 
with students. 


ne fist 

Forms A and Bcan be scored for the occupation Se | 
below; also for interest maturity and for aeadhinen pe 
of interest. The occupations are here grouped accor atio 
similarity of interest pattern. The most representative once h 
in each group is starred. By scoring the blank for each ©: mas! 
seven occupations it is possible to ascertain approxiamtely 4 
telative interest with Tespect to these occupational groups. 


III (a) 

*Physicist *Teacher 
Mathematician Minister 
Engineer 

Chemist III (b) 

Physician CY M.C.A. Secretary og 
Dentist Y.M.C.A. Physical Direc 
Psychologist Personnel Manager 

Architect School Superintendent 
Farmer IV 

Artist Officer Workers 

Musician Purchasing agent 

Accountant 
I (a) Vacuum Cleaner Sales? 

*Lawyer 4 
Journalist V apt 
Advertiser *Certified Public Accou 


| 
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II (b) 

Life insurance salesman 

teal Estate salesman y 
Following occupations are given for women : 
Artist 

Author 

Dentist 

Housewife 

Lawyer 

Librarian 


= Life insurance saleswoman 
Nurse 
Office worker 
Physician 


| 


Social worker 

Stenographer-secretary 

Teacher of English in High School. : j ` 

Teacher of Mathematics of Physical Sciences in High 
chool, 


2 Teacher of Social Sciences in high school. 


Y. W. C, A. General Secretary. 
Administration, 


Full instructions are printed on the blank. When handing 
it to an examinee the vocational motive should be stressed as he 
Will seldom falsify the statements of his likes and dislikes if he 
teally wants to know for what kind of occupation he is suited. 

here is little need for supervision as no time limit is set and 
there are no right or wrong answers. Best results are obtained, 

Owever, by emphasizing the instruction to work rapidly rather 
than to pause and consider. 


The average time taken to fill out the blank is about half an 


hour—go per cent do it in 50 minutes or less, while a very few 
Tequire two hours. 
coring, 


The entire blank must be scored for each occupation con- 
Sidered, a different scoring scale being used for each. To score a ' 
€tson’s responses to more than 400 items is a somewhat tedious 
Clerical task but with the aid of the appropriate stencils, it can 


y be done for one occupation in 15 or 20 minutes, 
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Interpretation, 


Numerical scores may be translated into standard score 
percentile ranks or preferably, letter ratings, An A ratt 
means that one has the interests characteristic of persons success 
fully engaged in the occupation specified ; B carries a sim 4 
implication, but with less certainty ; C means that one does i 
have such interests, In other words, in answer to the question: 
“Shall I probably like this Sort ofa career 2’ A means “Yesi 
C means “No”, and B means “Perhaps,” 


A counsellor may suggest for serious consideration a 


occupation in which the rating is A or B +, Conversely, if 
Occupation in which the interes | 


selected without very ca 


ngs, In this case his interests maY 
have matured; o. n 
3 or they may closely resemble those of men Í be 


occupation not represented į ist + ually 
widely diversified, in the list ; or they may act es 


Pett 
; young man with this particular it 
pattern not infrequently enters the field of bates, 
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_ _ One question which is quite important here is, may not an 
Individual check the blank differently five years, one year or 
€ven a few months after he checks it the first time ? Strong reco- 
Snises that this is true but points out that his researches show 
striking similarity between the different . checkings by the same 
“individual as far as the really significant items are concerned. 
| Most of the differences are found among the reactions of the 
individual to items which were relatively unimportant in deter- 
mining his interest pattern the first time he checked the blank, 


Overa five year period the relative permanence of interest 
Patterns has been ascertained by comparing the scores of 223 
men tested with an earlier form of the blank in 1927 when they 
Were college seniors, and again in 1932, For occupational 
Scales the average correlation between test and Retest was *75. 

Table I 


, Correlation Between Test and Retest Scores Showing Stabi- 
_ ity of interest over an interval of one year. 


i 


+ Engineers Physicians Ministers Lawyers C.P.A.S. 
247 College Freshmen *91 *85 790 N75 -62 
150 High School Juniors *83 °73 “68°65 *55 

Limitations of Strong Interest Inventories, 

It is a valuable instrument in locating general and special 
Interests of secondary school students. But there are some 
Imitations tco. 

1. It is not possible to determine the accuracy of the 
Statements made by the individual reporting his interests. 
Apparently the truth of the statements varies with the form of 
. the question, 

_ 2. Although Strong has found patterns of interest that 
distinguish men from women and those engaged in certain occu- 
Pations from those in other occupations and from “Mr. Average 
man”, there is considerable overlapping among the interests, too 
much to be certain that such and such a pattern is really 
characteristic of a given occupation. 

3. The interests of the adult worker in his activities may 

ave been attained after he secured the job ; he may not have 

ad this interest when he was in school. This is denied by 
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Strong but he has not yet presented evidence that is completely. 
satisfactory. 

4, Interests of High-School students are naturally confined 
to those activities in which they have had experience actually of 
vicariously. Since one of our tasks is to broaden and creat 
interests, the interest of a student at a given time may not be 
indicative of what occupation he should choose. 


5. Interests are not to be confused with abilities. One may 
have an interest, superficial or deep, in some activity for whi a 
he had little ability. The converse is also true. Present intet® 


does not necessarily predict success in the occupation. 

6. Interests of high school students are not sufficiently 
permanent to warrant using them even as indicators of occUP® 
tional selection. Proctor found only about 25 percent perman 
ence of occupaional interest among high school students. EY 
among adults, Strong has founda correlation over a ten yë i 
period of only 0°75. “This is high”, says Jones, “as such correlat 
ions run but is hardly enough to warrant much stress upon t 
predictive value of such instruments for individuals” 

7, No satisfactory grouping of occupations has yet be 
which represent, similar activities. Ra iat 
tions may involve the same or sim! 
activities. The important element in an occupation is often ng 
merely the activity itself but the combination of activities, 
pattern of duties and responsibilities, 


S: i g 
8. The families or patterns of interests as found by sei 
are not necessarily related to success in the occupation. m 


The 
7 


made into “families” 
cally different occupa 


are only the interests of those engaged in the occupation. 
attempt has been made to find whether these interests 


necessary for success in the occupations, 


2. Hepner’s Vocational Interest Quotient, Hepner undef 
takes the Herculean task of furnishing Vocational Intere? 
Quotients indicative of the similarity of the man’s intere’ 
pattern to that of the avera: 

20 skilled trades, 24 business Occupations, and 24 profession’ 
and for women, scoring keys for 24 equally dispa” of 
occupations, An individual may take the 
more fields as he prefers, 


ge experienced member ofeach c, 


test for On" ipg 
Hepner’s list of items for chec 
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on each of the four lists numbers 167 and as in case of Strong's 
blank, the person taking the test is asked to indicate whether he 
f likes, dislikes or is indifferent to each item. 
_ Commenting on Hepner’s Vocational Interest Quotient 
Bingham writes, “But because of the inclusion of many general 
Non-diagnostic items among the 167 on the blank, and the small 
‘Numbers in the occupational groups used in preparing the scales, 
the resulting VIQ’s do not differentiate well between 


Occupational groups, and their use in guidance cannot be reco- 
-tmmended,”’ 


8. Cleeton’s Vocational Interest Inventory. This inventory 
| has separate forms for men and women. Its authors consider 
It suitable for high school pupils from the ninth grade up, for 
| College students and for youth who have left school. 

. While this inventory follows the same general principles as 
those of the blanks, it does not provide for recording reactions 
Of indifference to listed items and its arrangement is different. 

| The form for men includes a total of 630 items to be checked 
and 40 questions to be answered yes or no. The same is true 

Of the form for women. The items to be "checked are in nine 
Sroups. 


A high score on any group is supposed to indicate possession 

Of interests which are characteristic of workers in a particular 

eld of occupations, though this is not known by one taking 
the test, 

The fields of occupations for men provided for are those of 

the Physician and biological scientist, the life insurance salesmen 

) end) salesmen in other special fields, engineer, technologist, 
Minister, teacher, social worker etc. 

l Tf one could be sure that a high score on each of these nine 
Sroups of items actually indicates what it is supposed to indicate, 
X €eton’s inventory would be of distinct value. However, he has 

St yet furnished sufficient evidence on this point to be entirely 
Convincing, 

Fea a Brainard and Stewart's specific Interest Inventories. These 

Jof cf an estimate of the degree of enjoyment found in each 
ae specific activities. These in turn are grouped under 

Aty headings such as “Skilled Manual—Likes to use hands”; 
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4 . le, 
“Physical—Likes to do work involving bodily mi: 
“Social—Enjoys group activities, prefers not to work Wey a i 
The interest profice thus secured need not be ieee says 
very reliable measure of enduring interests—but ‘ ‘the blan dete s 
Bingham, “has proved to be anaid in sharpening a stu 
thinking about his trends of interest.” pisi 
5. Manson's Occupational Interest Blank for Women. T d less 
similar to Strong’s in purpose, but is less searching an j 
reliable, ; ol 
6. Garretson and Symonds Interest Questionnaire for H igh i 
Students. This questionnaire is designed for boys only, a the 
eighth and ninth grades, and can be scored so as to nel ip 
resemblance between a boy’s interests and those of ste 
each of three types of High School—academic, tec 
and commercial, tso 
7. Oberlin Vocational Interest Inquiry, For this blank, He jes 
and Bretlin selected 190 pairs of contrasted specific acti ast 
Which the student compares. These have been so chosen ae 
bring out preferences for major occupational activities 
manner illuminating to both student and counsellor asl 
8. Thurstone’s Factorial approach to the problem of Tier l 
A development that looks especially promising at ha uret 
is Thurstone’s effort to apply his factorial analysis proce 


urston rial a : tiot 
vocational interests. Thurstone has identified eight voca ' 
interest factors as follows :— f 


Commercial. 
Legal. 

Athletic. 
Academic. 
Descriptive. 
Biological, 
Physical Science. 
Art. 


Each factor has significance for a considerable grou? 
occupations. aa | 

Thurstone selected eighty occupations for a Vocation i 
erest schedule which 3,400 college students checked, exp in? 
their liking, indifference or dislike for each occupation = 
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t. Their interests as thus recorded were then examined by 
e centroid method of factorial analysis described in his book 
he Vectors of Mind.’ He wished to test the hypothesis that 
ese vocational interests are not independent but that the 
trength of each one can be expressed asa linear function of a 
TA few reference interests. Eight factors given above 
Moved sufficient to account for the relationships between those 
tighty vocational interests. In other words, an individual can be 
scribed in so far as his interests are expressed by the manner in 
Which he checks the blank in terms of eight scores. Each of the 
ight reference factors is best defined in terms of the vocations 


i have significant projections on it. 


Ponomical of time and money. 


k; But no one blank can be all things to all counsellors. 
4 gham is of the opinion that neither of these blanks is satis- 
actory for the less mature pupils in high school, nor for persons 
‘hose vocational future probably will be in the manual occupa- 
lons or the more routine clerical fields. Both are for students 
{nd adults of college calibre. When so employed, it seems clear 
that each to some extent performs both stimulative and infor- 
Native functions; but that Strong’s inspite of the cost in time 
“quired to administer and to score it—is today much the more 
Setviceable aid in counselling. He further adds that in some 
tuations both blanks might advantageously be employed: 
urstone’s as a quick, convenient means of ascertaining the 
Strength of certain factors presumably dominant in the indivi- 
‘ual’s vocational preferences ; and Strong’s for a more detailed 
®nquiry, 
Various interest inventories given above have their chief 
informative value in hinting at an answer to the question as to 
ether, granted that a person has the necessary talents, he will 
Probably find the field of occupation he is considering a congenial 
nd pleasant one. It is necessary to have the economic and social 


, 


ful learning experiences for pupils may be planned. Recordi 
are essential to a constantly evolving curriculum. Individua 
differences in the needs, interests, and abilities of pupils, ® 
revealed through Participation in the school programme, sho 
be recorded. Such differences indicate the nature and amot 
of guidance needed by individual pupils at various stages® 
their development. 


x t 
Good cumulative records are important to good studen 


ash 


personnel work, They are important tools in the important t 4 
of guiding children. Cumulative records, in themselves, : 
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no value. They become valuable only when they serve int 
guidance of individual poupils, 


Thus record-cards can be o; 


(i) The class-teacher in knowing the child as he is and 4 
he can be, 


(i) To the student 
opportunities for higher 

(ttt) To the employer see’ 
and other capabit: 


uo! 


as 
Pray EN owt! 

A eE ce AEk Tange of variability in rate of E 
u5 

dia! 


on of the necessity for contin 
Snoses and for perpetual rem? 
the same conclusions have 


eet well as on future expectations. a 
or these reasons, th i wi 
» there is a a gro 
demand for a confidential pe teachers 4 


a period of years, obseryat; 
interests and activities, 
intelligence or attainment, 
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Present behaviour, it is believed, can best be understood in 
the light of some fuller record and remedial treatment can best 
be given with some knowledge of attributes other than 
intellectual. Writing about cumulative record Jane. Warters 
tightly says, “Its aids teachers in the study of the individual 
by making it possible for them to understand his present 
through an analysis of his past, by furnishing clues regarding 
the causes of his behaviour difficulties and failures, and by 
disclosing his strengths and weaknesses.” 

Such type of records aid counselling in particular by permi- 
tting the worker to use the interview time for counselling rather 
than for collecting information. 

These records aid curriculum revision and improvement of 
teaching by revealing the needs of students and their progress 
toward specific goals and they aid articulation by contributing 
to continuity and by providing'’a helpful basis for educational 
and vocational placement. \— 

2. Types of Cumulative Records, 

Cumulative Records may be classified into the following 
three principal types :— 

(1) The packet or Folder. 

(2) The single-card record, 

(3) The cumulative folder. 

(1) The packet or folder Type of Record. The packet or folder 
type may vary in size from 4 by 6 inches to full letter size. The 
Principle involved in this type of record centres around the plan 
of filing cards or records, either printed or mimeographed, in a 
Single folder. The size is advantageous in that it takes consider- 
ably less filing space than the larger folder. In addition, it is 
exceedingly flexible in that various types of information about the 
Pupil may be inserted into the record at various times during his 
education. If the various forms are processed on stock of various 
colours, colour dynamics will help the teacher or counsellor 
Teadily to identify the needed material. Revision of the various 

orms is facilitated, since only a part of the record needs to be 
Tevised at any one time. This isa distinct advantage over the 
Cumulative folder or card on which revision would mean 

istuption of the total record. The packet type of record makes 
NO provision for recording pupil dataon the folder or packet 
Other than the pupil's name. 
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(2) The single card Type of record, This type provides fora 
single card, the data is recorded on both sides. An addition® 
folder for each pupil, for filing additional information is needed 
if the single card type of record is used. 4 

(3) The Cumulative-record folder. In a Cumulative recoM 
folder, pupil data are usually recorded on both sides of the foldet 
in specially prepared blanks. Since it is a folder, it may al? 
be used to hold additional information about the pupil. The 
‘American Council on Education has done extensive reseat 
on the development of this type of record for the various lev 
of the school system, 

\/4. Information to be included in the Cumulative Record. “tel 

Information to be included in the Cumulative differ wide! 
from school to school, from district to district and from coun G 
to country, This is because the suitability and value of the iten 
they contain vary somewhat with the special circumstances, 
each school and the probable nature of the questions W 1 
the school authorities will be called upon to answer. oif 

There are, however, certain generalizations as tO H 
structure and use, As a Cumulative record-card is a condensat m 
of a case-study, it requires to take account at least © 
educational history, the family pattern and the interests © 
pupil along with some observations of such personal attri 
as are relevant both to the school situation and to the gui 
which the school may be called upon to give, ened 

This record should contain Significant information obtat y 
from the parents, the visiting teacher, the school nurse, 49° g 
child himself. Autobiographies, diaries, questionnaires, "Pij 
sentative samples of work, stories, poems, drawings Y 3 
express feelings and desires and anything else which t sh 
light on home backgrounds, personalities, interests, am"! af 
abilities and problems should also be included. If intellig? 18 
tests, achievement tests, personality tests, behaviour rating Shy 
and home environment scales are used, the results should 
recorded in this file. by 

Classified by broad categories, the items recommended i 
the National Committee on Cumulative Records are as follo™ 

Personal. 

1, Name, 


{5 } 


gt 
ute 
c? 
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Date of birth. 
Evidence of birth. 
Place of birth. 
Sex. 
Colour or Race. 
Residence of pupil and/or parents. 
Home and Community. 
Names of parents or guardians. 
Occupation of parents or guardians. 
Whether parents are alive or deceased. 
Ratings of home environment and/or economic status. 
With whom pupil lives. 
Birth place of parents- 
Language spoken in home. 
Marital status of parents. 
Number of siblings, older and younger. 
Scholarship. 
1. School marks by years and subjects. 
2. Special reports on failures. 
3. Record of reading. 
4. Rank in graduating class. (with number in class) 
Test Scores and ratings 
1. General intelligence test scores. 
2. Achievement test-scores. 
3. Other test scores. 
4, Personality ratings. 
School Attendance, 
1, Days present or absent each year. 
2. Record of schools attended, with dates. 
Health. 
The following types of items are desirable if a school has a 
health programme in which physicians and nurses are a patt, 
Complete health record, to be filled in by physician or 


Bn SS) 


SLE SH 


9 re 


ae 
OTO UOL aS 


m 


nurse, 

. Record of physical disabilities. 
3. Vaccination record. 

4, Disease census. 


N 
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If physician or nurse is not available for examining scliod 
children, a rating of the health of pupils may be made by t 


teachers, the type of rating depending upon the extent of the 
teacher’s education in health matters, 

Anecdotal records. If an anecdotal records-system is to be 
used, a special form should be developed. Anecdotal records may 
be kept easily if filed in a folding type of cumulative reco! 
or where records are kept in envelopes, 

Miscellaneous, 

+ Employment records during school year. 

Vocational plans. 

Conusellor’s notes. 

+ Extracurricular activities, 

. Follow-up record after leaving school, 

Space for notations by the teachers and others. d 

Arrangement of data in the following fashion has been fou! 
to facilitate comparison between successive years. f 

Abilities as assessed by the Teacher g5 

1953— 54 1954—55 1955—56 1956—57 1957 
Manual Skill | 
| 
| 


Qa PF oOnd 


A 


Written composition 


Speech 


. “a: 4 i ap 
__,, rhe reliability of each assessment can be increased if j 
indication of the interpretation to be put on each assessme 
given some such terms as the following :— 


Assessment of Abilities, You are invited to indicate sA 
opinion as to the ability of each pupil in terms of a five-P°” s 
scale, E, D, C, B, A. Your response will be interprete 
meaning that from your general experience of children % 


se 
age, you would expect that out of a hundred children ee | 
pupils assessed as E would be found among the bottom ould 
percent of representative group; those marked D WG 
correspond to the next twenty-three perecent ; those grade as 


would consist of about fifty percent of the total, and so of 


ye 
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shown below : 


l We 

5, Characteristics of an effective Cumulative Record. 

__ Effective cumulative records have certain essential character- 
istics, Some of them are given below :— 

(1) The cumulative record should give a full view of the 
student. It should show him in school and out of school, af 
Work and at play, and as the member of the different groups— 
family, class, club etc. : 

(2) The record should give both a clear cross-sectional and 
a clear longitudinal view of the student. It should show the 
Current status of the student in different areas of growth and 
| disclose developmental trends by showing his status in these 
areas at various times in the past. To give a picture of 

development, the record must be a continuous one, and the 
 tecord entries must be dated. Undated entries may offer important 
facts, but just how important the facts are the record user cannot 
e sure. Even though the material may be arranged according to 
time sequeuce, the time interval between entries cannot be 
known unless the entries are dated, Behaviour that is normal 
or relatively unimportant at one stage of development may not be 
normal at another. It is important to know just when the 
behaviour occurred if one is to understand it properly. 
(3) The record should grow out of the objectives of the 
School in which it is used. 
(4) The record should consist largely of objective data and 
of summary statements interpreting these data. 
for (5). Since the cumulative record is seldom, if ever, a form 
original entry, a variety of forms on which original data are 
entered by teacher, counsellor, school psychologist, and other 
needs to be related to the main form. 
(6) The record should tell a story of the child's growth 
and development in relation to the goals and objectives of the 
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school’s educational programme. But cumulative records should 
never become so unwieldy and complex that they are a burden 
tather than an asset in guiding pupils. The records must be S° 


planned that there is a minimum of clerical work which can bë 
simply and readily done. 


\ 6 Some Guiding principles for maintaining and using the records. 


rx awe : ce 
Some guiding principles for the proper maintenan 
cumulative records have been given below : 


: Ha 
(1) The cumulative record form for a pupil or a student 9 
ild agree with the objectives of the local school. 


(2) The form should be the result of the group thinking A 
the members of the staff. All teachers should share in the WO , 
of collecting and reporting information on students. Not ia 
however, should record information on cumulative record a 
The teacher-counsellors should consider various efficient the 

effective ways of keeping records and then decide upon ree 

Procedures to be followed by all for achieving a reasonable deg | 
of uniformity in the records. ) 


«eda 
(3) The record, in order to serve the need of the individ 


Í 

d q 
pupil, should begin when the pupil enters school and sho E 
gather information continuously about the student—his achi 
ment, his needs, and his anticipated plans until he has left of | 
sphere of the influence of the school. Follow-up informatio? d 
the student for a time after his graduation or departure S Tov 
become an integral part of the record. The record should fo ol 
the student from level to level within a schooland from $ 
to school as he continues his progress, The guidance fune 


of orienting and adjusting the pupil to a new type and leve tiv? 
learning experience can be greatly facilitated if the cumulati, 
record developed in the sending school follows the pupil t° 
new school. 


of 


shor 


tio” 


(4) Itis desirable also that the card be planned in 4 om 
convenient for filing, that it be readable, inexpensive, and SY Ger 
for accurate and quick reproduction, Its contents require t° re 
a fairly complete picture of development over a period of Y® og 
but its completion should not make unnecessary demands K 


teachers who are already over burdened with clerical duties’ | 
4 
y 
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(8) The record is a cumulative one—a collection of a series 
of independent assessments. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
content of earlier entries be not known to those engaged upon 
each fresh appraisal. The record should be accessible to the 
teachers as well as to the principal and counsellors. If a counsellor 
has recorded highly confidential information about a student, 
this record should be filed separately. 

(6) The records should be placed where all may use them 
easily, It is a known fact that if records are not easily available, 
Or if they are filed in the principal's office—unless the principal 
is the guidance officer—the busy teacher or counsellor does not 

have time to go to refer to them. Teachers and counsellors need 
to add new information from time to time; records must be 
| accessible to permit this. Cumulative records must serve a 

function ; that function is to give the counsellor or teacher 
information about the student and his needs, making it possible 
| for them to assist the student in making new adjustments. 
| (7) The cumulative record form should be reevaluated 
/ Periodically ; it should be revised as needed to take account of 
| educational developments. 


CHAPTER VII 
COUNSELLING INTERVIEW 


Counselling interview is considered to be the most intimate a i 
vital part of the entire guidance programme. It is the heart © 
counselling process to which other techniques are contributory: i 
consists of consultation, mutual interchange of opinions and ca 
berating together. It is a meeting of persons face to face, esp 
cially for the purpose of formal conference on some point. a 
essential feature of this technique is that it is a dynamic face” 
face relationship in which the counsellor is helped to deve 3 
insights that lead to self-realization, It isan experience a ‘ 
in and for itself ; asa present period of time to be lived fully 4 1 
it may serve as a model for whole-hearted participation in © he, 


hours. It is a learning situation for both the interviewer 22 
interviewee, 


TAR 


; bya i . gyite 

The interview is a complex process. ‘There are an infin 
number of differences in interviewers, in the Pete 
being interviewed, in the relati 


1 ions between them, and za 7 
setting and content of interviews, . Any interview is also? 


enced by events in the past and by a foreshadowing of ft 

plans, i 
$ o 

Interview should not be viewed as an isolated event, 1e% ig 

from daily life, but asa part of the person’s total develop”, y 

as a motif in the pattern of his life. As part of the process © ses 


student's self-realization, even a short contact between © 
or on the street becomes significant, 


1, Purposes of the interview s 
: : e 
$ P aterson, Schneidler and Williamson write about the purpo? 
of interview as follows :— 


> é ; ae 
The interview continues to be the most subjective asp j 
the diagnostic procedure, Despite its limitations, howeve” 


2 G3 3 
i: o eine ee 


7O 
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an indispensable step in the guidance programme. Its purpose is 
threefold. It involves gathering all available pertinent facts, 
making a diagnosis on the basis of all the evidence and formu- 
lating an appropriate plan of action in line with the diagnosis. 
All questions may not be settled in the interview, but to be 
successful, it should lead to some plan of action. Its aim should 
be to serve the individual. The counsellor should serve the stu- 

dent, even though he may do no more than present the facts in 
a more objective light, thus enabling the student to see himself, 
his assets, his liabilities and his opportunities more clearly than 
he could see them unaided. 

Interview, in fact, is the most important of all human app- 
raisal techniques. 

Effective counselling, like sound medicine, can only be carried 
on with interviews. If we want that interviews should not be just 
hit or miss affairs, they must have some purposes + 

The interview may be used for any of several purposes, but 


a purpose it must have. It may be introductory, fact finding, 


evaluative, informative, Or therapeutic, in nature, and its use for 
any of these purposes should be clearly recognized by the counse- 
llor and his subjects. 

Introductory interviews, The first interview with a subject 
should be designed for the purpose of getting mutually acquainted 
and building rapport, so that following conferences and procedures 
will be welcomed and appreciated. Rapport means sustained 
interest and mutual understanding and respect between two 
human beings who are analysing together, and seeking solutions 
for a problem important to the one because it is his problem and 
to ‘the other because it is his job to help. 

The first interview is a guide to treatment, a means of esta- 
blishing an atmosphere of friendliness and competence, an opp- 
ortunity to develop insight, a step toward mutual understanding. 
The interview may also be viewed as a learning situation, subject 
to the psychological laws of learning. Learning, it will be re- 
membered, is most effective when emotional blocks are removed, 
When familiar words and ideas are used, when one idea at a time 
is introduced, when the person participates in the learning ex- 
Perience and when the counsellor takes an attitude of positive 
expectancy toward the person. 
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Second only in importance to the counsellor’s personality af 
the words he uses, sometimes they do not mean the same thing 
to him as to the interviewee. Tf he speaks the student’s languag? 
he has entry into his thoughts, Vocabulary is a factor in gaining 
rapport that has not received the attention it deserves, The cou# 
sellor should adjust his manner and speech to the student 
He should not take over his need, neither should he bi | 
so colloquial or slangy as to lose the respect of the student. , 

The counsellor may, in this first meeting, introduce himsé i f 
state the purpose of the interview, and advise the subject abot 
the procedures that will be used later. He may give his subj 
mimeographed statements in which the procedure and purpo% 
of counselling are presented. The questions of the interviewet 
must be answered frankly, fully and completely. The sh? 


ill 


born of growing co 3 ice 
; nfidence in th ts compete 
interest, knowledge, an € counsellor’s comp 


both facts and emotion: 


See ve Student as A responsible adult, being considerate ti 
denpa feelings, While it is not necessary for him 


win a student’s lil; i 

Hen liking, he must capture his respect 4” 
The objectives of the i 5 
i c e introd i i i p 

achieved if the student fe uctory interview will have 


els that kao 
the purposes of the counselling pre Sar 


enough upon both to want 
are to follow, We 


gramme, and looks favour 
articipate in the activities 
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When to have the first interview ? 
The basic purpose of the interview is to establish rapport. 
For this very reason, the first interview should be held very 
soon after the student enters the school if it cannot be scheduled 
before his entrance. If the first interview is delayed until the 
student runs into difficulty—fails in some subject, breaks a rule, 
has trouble with other students, or the like—the counsellor may 
Not find it easy or possible to establish good relations with the 
Student or his parents. Both student and parents, under such 
conditions may not be easily convinced that the counsellor under- 
Stands either the student or his problem or that he really wants 
to help the student. 
Fact-tinding Interviews. 
_ _ In such type of interviews, the counsellor attempts to obtain 
information that cannot be obtained by use of the more stand- 
ardized techniques or he tries to supplement the data about the 
individual that have been collected by other methods. The 
counsellor will prepare for this second interview by studying the 
‘Subjects’ record and by listing the questions that the second 
Interview is designed to answer. 
_ The fact-finding interviews may be designed to discover the 
intensity of a counsellee’s attitudes toward persons and situations 
Which he cannot or will not reveal in writing or in response to 
formalized questions which do not allow for indications of strong 
feelings, The interview method allows for following through on 
Statements to which answers are not clearcut and permits a 
Search for the feelings underlying them. It may reveal interests 
that had not previously been noted and it may allow the 
counsellor to determine their strength and their source. It can 
be used to obtain information concerning relationships with 
Other persons and about activities that are carried out with them. 


INFORMATIVE INTERVIEWS 
_ Acounsellee may be interviewed for the purpose of inform- 
ing him about data that have been obtained from other sources, 
or providing information to answer questions that he has 
raised or of passing on some decision that has been made about 
im by a person in a position of authority. The counsellor 
may also inform a student about such matters as his performance 


A 
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ti fa 

on tests and their interpretation; the acceptance or rejection 
an application for a position or for admission to pos ET iat 
training, the decision of a board, principal, or sp 
concerning his success in an examination. , don 

Tt has been seen that many vexing educational voaa the 
problems arise either because the counsellee does not ane his 
necessary information about jobs and job-families or 5 ei: 
own abilities and interests or because he cannot app y plems 
information he does have, Many educational-vocational pro Bs 
are solved by acquisition of new and accurate information am 
themselves and the world of work or by discovering a di 
orientation to information which they already possess. 


TREATMENT INTERVIEWS. oses: 
Finally, interviews may be used for therapeutic PeP ons 
All of us like to discuss our problems, dreams and a m 
With others in whom we have confidence and with w i say 
have rapport. Interview gives a charice to the counsellee s an 
about himself, his past, his wishes and fears, his hope: 


S e X 
aspirations. Just the process of talking things over brings ie 
clarity of insight, relief from over tensión, and a new objec 
We can know a lot from what the counsellee says, from ron Ne 
behaves in the interview situation, by noting what the can most 
is most inclined to talk about, what he speaks of with the whic 
Satisfaction and the most distress, what are the coe DON 
when mentioned cause him the most embarrassment or inhi we 
In other words, it often happens that how a thing is said view 
just as important as what is said and it is only in the ee he i 
that this aspect of the counsellee’s revelations can be appt 


Pe ; think 
When through interview the counsellee is permitted to n give 
aloud” in the presence of a sympathetic listener, it Ca 


clue to a number of problems of the counsellee, 


be 
As regards treatment interviews are concerned, they ca" l 
- divided into three categories : j 
1. The counsellor-directed interview., 
2. The Non-directive interview. 
3. Eclectic interview. 


t 
$ : $ . importa” 
The counsellor-directed interview has certain imp? i 
features ; 
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a) During the interview attention is focused upon 4 
particular problem and possibilities for its solution. Counsellor 
and counsellee follow a well-defined, counsellor-made plan. What 
the counsellee thinks about himself, his experiences, the problems 
he faces, and the “possible solutions enter into the discussion 
‘objectively only so far as it fits the pre-established plan of the 


l 
counsellor. 


| (b) The counsellor is more competent than the counsellee to 
appraise the problem-situation, to perceive the best plan for 
solution, and to determine the most efficient way of carrying out 
the plan. The counsellee’s position is strictly that of recipient 
Who is willing to accept, the omniscience of the counsellor and 


acts according to his directions. 

A (c) The counsellee makes the decision, but the counsellor 

Rese! that he can to get the counsellee to make a decision in 

eeping with his diagnosis. He tries to direct the thinking of 

| the counsellee by informing, explaining, interpreting and 
advising. 

Writers of the counsellor-centred point of view do not 


advocate the use of such extreme methods in all cases. For 
example, Williamson opines that they are not general techniques 
be used only 


but rather “particularized procedures” that are to 
when they are appropriate. He says that these procedures are 


most appropriate for providing “personalized assistance” with a 
wide variety of “transitional, situational and developmental” 


Problems. 4 
(2) Non-directive interview. 
(a) Inthe strictly non-directive interview, the counsellee 


} 
| takes the lead for discussion. The counsellor merely reflects 
: 


and subtly identifies the attitudes, thoughts and any emotional 
laying a friendly, interested, 


responses of the counsellee. By disp 
es free expression of 


Teceptive attitude, the counsellor encourag 
feelings regarding the problem. 

(b) The counsellor does not project into situation any of his 
Own judgments, evaluations, diagnoses of solutions. He does 
analyse, interpret, advise, suggest, OF 
onds to the feeling underlying the 
to intellectual content. He accepts, 


et question, „probe, 
peetces The counsellor resp 
ounsellee’s words rather than 
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recognizes and helps to clarify the negative feelings. Through 
his own calm acceptance he helps the counsellee to accept hi 1 
feelings. The counsellor’s entire effort is concentrated on makha 
it possible for the counsellee to achieve the deepest understan ing 
of himself, of his problems and of the best possible solutions 
The counsellor at all times attempts to provide an accepting, ti? 
critical, atmosphere in which the counsellee can work throug? 
his problem in his own way. ‘ 
(c) The period of release or free expresssion is followed o 
a gradual development of insight. In the permissive atmosphere 
of the counselling situation, the counsellee can see his inner stren 
gths and weaknesses in a new and different perspective and caf 
come to an understanding and acceptance of the real self. Pe, 
(d) As the counsellee recognizes and accepts emotionally 
well as intellectually his real attitudes and desires, as he comes, 
a clearer understanding of the causes of his behaviour and aa 
a fresh perception of his life situation, he perceives the decisiO oy. 
that he must make and the possible courses of action open wo te 
(e) The counsellee begins to translate insight into action r 
(f) Further growth takes place with further achieveme”t 
of insight. UT | 
A decreased need for help is felt and the relationship is °” | 
The client is the one who decides to end the contacts: —__ 
Thus in non-directiye approach, the focus is upon the co 
e who plays a much more active role than the counsellor 
Counselling is a growth experience, The goal is the independe” 
and integration of the counsellee rather than the solution 9, 
particular problem. The Principal function of the counsellor 4 
not to cultivate self-understanding in the counsellee but, inste4°” 
to create an atmosphere in which the counsellee can work out 27 
own understanding, The emotional elements or the feeling 3%, 
pects are stressed rather than the intellectual aspects. Co ca 
selling leads to a voluntary choice of goals and a conscious sele 


tion of courses of action, is 
(8) The Eclectic Interview counselling, Eclective counselling 5 
based on concepts taken deliberately from the views of oth 


i os 
tather than based on one viewpoint exclusively, When a counsel! 5 


F ; `; 5 7 d 
deliberately tries to incorporate in his practice both directive an 


= 


ded. 


selle 


! 
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1on-directive concepts, the result is electicism. The counsellee 
reaches a large number of insights piecemeal. As he “works 
dver” his problems, little insights and emotional releases become 
cumulative and contribute to the solution of individual compo- 
nantes of his difficulty. The counsellee who is verbally expressive 
is asked at various points to formulate conclusions or to give 


Summarizing statements. If the counsellee is unable to do this 


by himself, the counsellor may have to provide interpretive 
f selected aspects. 


summaries of the whole process of therapy Or ©: 
The needs of the counsellee rather than any preconceived theory 
are the factors that determine the optimum length of treatment. 
While most counselling tends to end spontaneously, as if by 
‘mutual consent, here, the counsellor is responsible for seeing 
that treatment does not end prematurely and that it terminates 


at the optimum time. An eclectic counsellor opines that a coun- 


sellor who is known to be at an acute crisis of conflicts must not 
fail. 


be allowed to terminate treatment until all resources 

Thus the approach of an eclectic counsellor will lie some- 
where between the two extremes of—client-centred interview 
and counsellor-centred interview. 


2, Conditions of the interview. 

_ 1, Setting +—It is essential that the interview is conducted 
in an atmosphere full of warmth, responsiveness and under- 
Standing, of permissiveness and lack of pressure and coercion. 


The general atmosphere should convey an impression of 


friendliness and informality. By rising to meet the student as 
ion that he 


an expected guest, the interviewer may give an impression th 
is welcome. By giving him full attention and avoiding a 
preoccupied manner, he gives the student the impression that 
the conference is the most important thing he could be doing at 
the time, Friendliness and acceptance must be genuine to be 
effective, for the student quickly detects a pose. 


e conducted by good interview- 


Good interviews can only b 
g. There is no doubt that the 


ers in desirable and ideal settin: à 
Physical environment is far less important than the emotional 


atmosphere to the success of the interview but one cannot take 
the place of the other. Both are required for conducting an 


ideal interview, 
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3>. 


2, Privacy :—The counsellor must give his undivided | 
attention to the interviewee. Privacy is not always necessary but | 
it is certainly most desirable. Interruptions during the course | 
of the interviews should not be tolerated at all for here the 
interviewer and interviewee are busy in avery urgent piece 
of work, M 

3. Time:—The amount of time needed for the interviews i 
will vary according to the matter to be considered during the 
interview. If the interview is held for the purpose of pee F 
the programme of studies for the next term, the time nee a ‘ 
may vary from ten to sixty minutes. If the student is at f 
cross roads and cannot decide in which direction to turn, the? 
an hour may be needed to help him define his problem, exp poe 
the alternatives, and come to a decision. On the other hand, if che 
student has reached a decision, the decision seems appropriat®, 
and the counsellor and the student have been working in clos? 
co-operation for sometime, the time needed for filling in a form 
verifying certain items, and checking the completed form may 
be less than ten minutes, 

The scheduling of interviews should not be left to chance ~ 
Every counsellor should plan to see each of his counsellees eat! 
in the school year and at regular intervals thereafter. At the 
close of an interview, the time should be set for the next ones 

A counsellor, in scheduling interviews not held routinely an 
initiated by him, should make the appointment at a time | 
convenient to the student as well as himself. The student shoul’ 
be notified sufficiently far in advance if the counsellor wants th! — 
the student should be quite co-operative, d | 

The interview requested by the student should be schedule | 
as soon as possible, and if Possible at the time suggested 
the student, . 

3. Qualities and Responsibilities of an Interviewer. 4 | 

_ Much of the success of the interview as a techinque of cout” — 
selling depends upon the interviewer, | 

The interviewer should 
has achieved balance in his 
problems and conflicts, 
does not need to dis 
talks with students, 


be a well adjusted person, one A 
à his life, has gained insight into his ° ad 
is able to live with his problems, 
cussor torefer to them during 2”? ; 
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Then to the strengths of personality should be added the 
strengths acquired through training and practice. Moreover, the 
interviewer needs to be well informed regarding motivation and 
the dynamics of human behaviour. 

Reputation of the interviewer should be excellent. He should 
be known as one who is friendly, understanding, sincere, fair, 
consistent and at the top of it all competent. 


Many of the problems of the interviewee are already solved 
if the interviewer has a reputation for giving a square deal, for 
recognising the student's point of view and giving constructive 
help in the joint solution of the problem, This reputation 
depends upon his physical condition, eye sight, hearing, freedom 
from strain, mental alertness, emotional adjustment and other 

personality factors as well as his training. The ability to estab- 
lish friendly relations at short notice with a large variety of 
people, to draw them out and to cause them to display something 
more of themselves than the situation itself evokes, is one which 
demands a certain relaxation of judgment. On the other hand, 
adequate observation requires detachment, the maintenance of a 
' critical attitude and a freedom from bias difficult of attainment 
in the circumstanceswhich ostensibly are those of friendly human 
intercourse—a nice balance of these is required. 

To be able to use the interview for helping students with 
their many different problems, the counsellor needs to have 
| much specialized knowledge and many special skills along with 

intelligent understanding of different types of groups and people, 

The interviewer must be frank and sincere if he wants 
to win the student's confidence and trust and to establish the type 
of working relationship needed for helping the student to achieve 
good personal development. In any interview initiated by the 
counsellor the interviewer should open the conversation with a 
friendly greeting and some pleasant remark, but he should get to 
the point as soon as possible even when he has sent for the 
student to give him some unpleasant news. There is no use trying 
to outsmart a student by deliberately keeping him guessing. 
When the student is sent for but nov told why the counsellor 


wishes to see him, the student naturally is curious and anxious, 


The interviewer may think that in approaching the main topic in 
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this round about way, he is warming up to the subject or is putting 
the student at ease, to get the conference off to a good start. 
But actually he may be making the student feel ill at ease. Some 
of his “opening pleasant remarks’? may make the student feel 
guilty and defensive. As far as possible, the counsellor should be 
frank and sincere. 


The attitude of the interviewer toward the interviewee should 


always be one of courtesy and respect. It is imperative that 
communication be at the level of the student’s emotional an 
intellectual development. Good treatment will enable the coun- 
sellee to feel, think and act like an adult. Talking down to him may 
make him feel, think and act like a child. Friendly, courteous 
consideration and simple directness make it possible for a counse- 
llor to talk frankly with a student and help the student to appt 
ise the situation honestly. 

The interviewer should have control over his feelings and 
emotions as this will help the student to express his. The coun- 
sellor must help the student to feel that he, the student, is accept- 
able even if his behaviour is not, 

Control of feeling rather than 
of the counsellor is the goal becaus 
get best results by passive listening, in another by rapid fire 


questioning, inone by appearing warmly sympathetic, in anothe® 
seeming objective and hardboiled, 


4, General Problems of interviewing, 

Interview, as has already been said, is a flexible instrument 
As such, it is impossible to draw up a rigid set of rules for its 
use. The following Suggestions, if modified according to the suit- 
ability of the occasion, may prove useful, 

(1) Tn general it is better to dispense with the taking of 
notes during an interview because it may interfere with conce” 
tration on the subject’s behaviour, may make his responses difi- 
cult to follow, and may inhibit him. Ifa complete recor d is 
desired, it may be necessary to conceal a microphone in thé 
room, In cases, where good rapport has been established, ? 
stenographer may sit and take the notes without disturbing th? 
subject, Where no record is made and no complete notes kept 
the counsellor may tell the subject occasionally that he is writing 


absence of feelings on the part 
e in one case, the counsellor ca? 


D 


ee” “SS 
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down something that he considers to be very important. If the 
student feels that the counsellor is sincerely interested in him.and 
his affairs, he will not think it strange that the counsellor occas- 
ionally takes notes as he talks. He may see the note taking only as 
evidence that the counsellor thinks that what he says is important. 


In general, however, the interview will proceed better if no 
notes are taken, Asummary must, however, be written, imme- 
diately after the interview because forgetting takes place quickly. 

(2) The interviewer must not put put on a pose. Children 
are quick to recognize a forced or artificial manner, and few cou- 
nsellors can “put on an act” consisently enough to make it seem 
real to the subject. Attitudes of disapproval or approval must not 
be evident, and the forcing of language to get down to the same 
level as a subject should not be practised. The counsellor may 
be as serious as the occasion demands, but he should not resent 
jokes on the part of his subject nor refrain from using his own 
if they help to illustrate a point or increase rapport. He should 
make it cleat that he respects the feelings and judgments of his 
subject even though he may not agree with them or feel that 
they are justified. He must realize that the subject is studying 
him at the same time as he is observing his subject, and that 
the conclusions which each one draws about the other will partly 
determine the success of future counselling processes. If the 


subject decides that the counsellor is just another potential critic 
who may give him a poor mark or some one who is going to tty 
to make him over without his consent, the necessary rapport will 
seldom be established. 

(3) The subject must be informed of the purpose of the 
interview. Ifhe asks about the purpose directly, he should 
receive a frank and truthful answer. Tf the subject knows that 
the counsellor has learned of some of his failings or of some 
recent indiscretion, it will be better to postpone discussion of the 
matter until the subject is ready to discuss it. Except in un- 
usual situations, it is better to start where and when the subject 
wants to begin and to build from that base. 

_ When having a personal interview with a belligerent child, it 
is no use asking him why he behaves as he does because he does 
not know. Although he realizes that his behaviour does not meet 
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en 


with the approval of others, he also realizes that he cannot help | 


acting as he does. He understands nothing about basic physical 
and emotional causes for his actions, The teacher should not chide 
or lecture the offender but should remain in the background as 
much as possible, simply encouraging the child to say any- 
thing he feels like saying, assuring him that he understands his 
feelings in the matter gradually leading him to his behaviouf 
as others see it, Just by talking, the child will get release from 
his angry, hostile or guilty feelings and he may unconsciously 
give the teacher a clue to his troubles, 

(4) “Validity of data obtained from interviews is always 
Suspect because the results are contained in judgments made by 
one person.’ There is no known way to validate, in the true 
Statistical sense, the evidence that an interviewer gets from the 
facial expressions, tone of voice or the set of the body of a sub- 
ject. ‘IF a counsellor reports that a subject seemed ill at ease 
took a belligerent attitude, seemed disturbed when certain topics 
were discussed, or blushed noticeably at the mention of some 
experience, there is no final criterion against which his judg- 
ment can be validated. If the interviewer's background has 
been broad and his training extensive, however, he often learns t° 


observe such reactions and to use them as supplementary ev!” 
dence to get effective shadings of his other data. - 


{f 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME OTHER WAYS OF KNOWING ABOUT THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


In the preceding pages, we had been discussing about the 
various types of objective methods of knowing about the indivi- 
duals. In this chapter, we shall be dealing with some other 
ways of getting information about the personal adjustment of 
individuals. 

1. Observation. 5 

_ Observation is one of the finest ways of learning about 
individuals and is within the possibility of all teachers. Direct 
observation is a complement to tests and other objective devices. 
No elaborate equipment is necessary, All that is needed to 
begin observation is an interest plus knowledge about the 
possibilities, the techniques, and the limitations involved. 

Observation reports can be compiled in form of anecdotal 
records, and rating scales. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 


Tn the words of Randall, the anecdotal report is “a record of 
some significant item of conduct, a record of an episode in the 
life of a student, a word picture of the student in action; the 
teacher's best effort at taking a word snapshot at the moment 


| of the incident ; any narrative of events in which the student 


takes such a part as to reveal something which may be significant 
about his personality.” 

Anecdotal reports describing unusual incidents of behaviour 
while the student participates in a group are exceedingly 
valuable in guiding pupils. Froehlich and Benson state that the 
“best single device available for gathering data on this aspect 
(personal adjustment) is the anecdotal record’. Anecdotes are 
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valuable because they represent actual behaviour under normal 
circumstances with a normal group. "l 

Anecdotal record should contain specific and objective 
description. 

Warters gives the following essentiales of a good anecdotal 
record : 

(1) Objectivity is the most important characteristic of the 
good anecdotal record. The anecdotal record, as Randall said, a | 
snapshot taken at the moment of the incident and should be 
objective to a degree approximating that of an X-ray photograph. | 
The teacher should remember that he is the one taking the 
Picture and so is not expected to be in it. He should take caig 
to keep out of it by putting in nothing of his opinions or feelings 
regarding the incident. He should get into the picture only 
when he belongs in it as one of the persons involved in the 
incident. He should give a clear, exact reproduction, not 4 | 
touched-up picture, ; 

(2) The good anecdotal record includes specific action, 
direct conversation, and a fairly complete sequence of incidents. 

(3) To be of much value, an anecdotal record must be 0° 
of many on the student. al 

(4) A good anecdotal record gives adequate backgrou” ! 
information. : 

(5) The good anecdotal record is selective. | 

Anecdotal record helps the teacher to see the student ae | 
many-sided changing individual and to throw light on s 
various aspects of his growth, to supply information useful ie 
helping the student to understand himself and useful in inte? 
preting the student. This record is useful for teachers tO oe | 
perspective on students by helping them to deepen their sundera i 
standing of student behaviour, toseea student’s behaviour i 
its total context. Thus this record is a valuable source o: 
personality data. 


— 


RATING SCALE - 

VA Rati : 3 fay is 
ating scale is also a form of observation report. irs 
observer here reports his general estimate of the individua s 
relative strengths and weaknesses with regard to the attitt is 
and personality or behaviour characteristics named on the °°" 
| 
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Rating scales may be divided into two general types: Self 
Rating Scales, and scales for rating others. Occasionally the same 
scale may be used both for self-rating and rating by another 
person. 

The rating scales commonly used in schools and colleges 
can be classed as scoring method, ranking method, graphic 
scales and check lists or behaviour descriptions. 

There are certain limitations too for the use of this 
technique. 

(1) It is a subjective technique. Many raters are prone to 
give judgments on subjective opinion. The rating scales, thus, 
will tell what the raters think about the person rated. 

(2) The validity of the rating scale is assumed to rest upon 
the judge’s understanding of the meanings of the traits being 
evaluated and their accuracy in rating them. The lack of 
agreement among the judges makes this technique low in validity 
and reliability, Fer remedying this defect, we can have the 
judgments of a number of judges. | Vee 

(3) Some characteristics are more difficult to discriminate 
than others. Generally great differences occur in the rating of 
intangible qualities. t A 

(4) The tendency to rate a person for specific traits on the 
basis of an over-all impression of him results in what Thorndike 
described as the “‘halo” effect. The rater tends to think of the 
eral as rather good or rather inferior and to colour 
the judgments of the qualities by this general TE, Ha 
effect can be counteracted in part by having judges rate te 
members of a group for one tait betegre with. all the traits 
f nd follow this p st 
tees aan Cronbach states that limiting the number 
of traits to be rated also helps to check the ee am ee 
Person in keeping with the over-all opinion of ae Rays a 
that the traits to be rated should be ne to 7 Eo 
essential to the purpose involved and that the PET s ee 
rarely be over five or seven. As more traits are added; ju a 
tive less serious consideration to each and rely more upon the 


h ” 

alo”, A 

5 ales are best used when used for helping teachers 
f student behaviour and sensitive to 


Person in gen 


2 


"Rating sc 
to become observant © 
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trends in the growth of students and for helping them to 
analyse and refine their judgments of students and student 
behaviour. 

There are certain principles which can guide the teachers in 
preparing rating scales : 

(1) The teachers should decide first what data are needed 
for giving a better understanding of individual students and 
should then sort out the various ways in which the data may 
be obtained. 

(2) Only observable traits of characteristics should be 
included in the scale, 

(3) General terms should be avoided. The traits selected 
and the terms used in defining them should be clearly and 
specifically explained. 

(4) Specific instructions should be provided on the rating 
scale blank. Some such cautions can help : 

(a) Make judgments independently without consulting others. 

(b) Rate all students for one trait before rating any Stu ent 
for the next trait listed on the scale. 

(c) Rate on the basis of actual experience with the students: 

(4) Do not guess or infer anything which you cannot 
determine through observation, In brief, be reasonably sure o) 
your judgment, If you are uncertain, do not give a rating 

(e) Make your ratings as honestly as possible. Arye tS 
geld tie alco of gossip, prestige factors, personal ot 

_ (5) The teachers who use the rating scale must be given 
training in the use of these. 

(6) As observation is done to help the student to help 
himself, the data obtained through this device should be applied 
in actual practice, te | 
2, Autobiography, 

‘The autobiography is a natural and readily available means of 
obtaining data on the personal qualities of an individual. + 
autobiography can be used more for gaining some understanding. 
of a student's inner world than for ascertaining the facts. 
regarding his outer world, Through this technique, WE, 
learn about the student’s inner-life-his wishes, aspirations, 
prejudices, frustrations, conflicts, hopes, and subjective imp“ 


| 
| 
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Students should be asked to write their autobiography 
| Containing the objective data regarding’ experiences in family, 
‘School, and play groups and relations in neighbourhood and 
| elsewhere in the community, and subjective data regarding their 
‘Sources of satisfactions, likes and dislikes, aspirations, values 

etc. The effects of writing about oneself, as of talking about 
Oneself, can be supportive, cathartic and insightful. The more 
Secure and happy the student, the more likely he is to report 
fully and accurately. The more unhappy and insecure the 
Student, the more likely he is to protect himself through fantasy, 
rationalization, identification, and other mechanisms. If the 
Counsellor is the person who asks the student to write his life 
Story, and if the student is told to report in his own way the 
_ things that he considers important, and if the student knows 
| that he will have an opportunity to discuss his account with a 
| counsellor in whom he has confidence, he will write an 
autobiography that serves a good source of material for an 
| accurate diagnosis of his special needs and concerns. 

Students should be given sufficient notice to write the 
autobiography to enable them to plan and write in a way as to 
clarify their feelings, attitudes and goals. Thus causes of conflict 
| can be known by the individuals, 

; It can prove as a very valuable instrument for knowing about 
the personal adjustment of the individual. 
8, The Daily Diary, 

Daily diary written by the pupils is another useful device 
for knowing about their adjustment with others. In this diary 
they can keep a record of time, what they do, think and feel at 
the different times. If the student-counsellor relations are sound 
and strong and if the student has found that the counsellor is 
able to accept the facts of student life undisturbed, that he does 
not always feel compelled to point a moral, they may report 
Correctly how they spend their days and what they think and feel 
With respect to the activities that occupy their time. The 
information thus obtained can bring new facts to light. 

A very expert counsellor is required for the interpretation of 
the daily diary of the pupils. 

4, Socio-metric Techniques, 
Sovial status and changes in social status can be studied by 
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means of sociometric techinques. As used in the class-room, 
these techinques are helpful in determining cliques, most popular | 
children, least popular children, leaders, and isolates. Social 
status scores can be secured on each individual in a given group 
and sociograms can be made to show various relationships 1 
the group. 5. l 
Olson has reported the use of a simple techinque for giving 
a socio-metric test and securing social status scores. T f 
children in a given group are asked to give three names OË 
children in response to the following statements : 
I would like best to work with these children : 


I would like best to play with these children : 


I would like best to have these children sit near me ; 


The social status score is the number of choices receive 
by each child. Students who are chosen by no other chil ak 
usually reffered to as isolates; children with low scores 
called neglectees ; children with high scores are called stars. 


Sociograms are helpful in visualizing social status: | 0 
teacher simply has each child write down the names © 4 
or three children with whom he would most like to work © A 
given project, or the names of best friends and so orth 
simple chart is then made showing the choices of individ ow 

s 


the group. In the simplified sociogram below, 8° | 14 is 1% 
by triangles, boys are indicated by circles and each cht Gi 
presented by a number. The sociogram is read as fo owe chos? 
2 chose Girl 3; Boys 4 and 8 chose each other ; Boy hose” 
Girl 6, and so forth, Girl 1 and Boy 1 are isolates, no, ae no 
by any one. Boys 7 and 8 are stars, as is girl 7. Boy ® 
mutual choices between stars, but Girl 7, a stat ae poic®? 
also a star. Sex cleavage is obvious,since there are ie 
between boys and girls, } 
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Other arrangements can be used to show various relation- 
Ships. For example, Olson has used a series of four concen- 
ic circles which show children with highest scores in the central 
Circle, children with decreasing scores in the second and third 

Circles, and isolates and neglectees in the outer circle. By 
_ Placing twenty-five percent of the group in each circle, the vari- 
l Ous quartiles can be shown. 
___ Sociograms become too complicated with large groups. To 
avoid this social status scorés may be used. 
_ .,Sociometric techniques are helpful in knowing about the 
Individuals with their peers. 
5. Projective Techniques. 

Projective techniques have the potentialities for disclosing 
those aspects of a subject’s behaviour which are not revealed by 
“nore direct instruments. Until very recently the use of these 
techniques has been confined largely to the psychological labo- 

‘atory, the clinic and experimental situations. Recently their 
Value as techniques for getting information about the personal 
‘Adjustment of individuals in the school has been realized. 

‘Inthe projective test situation, the individual responds 
treely to relatively unstructured stimuli. In doing so, he tends 
‘to structure the situation according to his own needs and thus 
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unintentionally reveals his personality characteristics. His re 
ponses indicate his personality trends. Sanford writes, | GAY 
method is designed to penetrate somewhat below the periphe 
personality and to disclose latent needs, images, and sentime. 
which the subject would be unwilling or unable to embedy i 
direct communication,” ; A 

Projective techniques is a method of understanding the inne 
world of the individual. They give the counsellor a sense of th 
dynamic interplay of forces within each person, They Gra 
light on his potential capacity. They aim to get at the coj 
rather than the circumferences of his personality structure, Thy 
they constitute a “total approach” to the study of personality 
They are concerned with complex mental processes and port 
the whole personality. Bhs 

Frank writes, “Every individual lives in a social and in 4 
individual world. The social world requires conformity ; 
individual’s private world is a real and compelling network 
highly idiosyncratic meanings and feelings. The familiar stan 
ardized tests evoke responses common to most people; t 
projective techniques evoke individuality. The individu 
presented with an unstructured situation, which has litt 
cultural patterning “can project upon that plastic field his w. 
of seeing life, his meaning, significances, patterns, and especia 
his feelings’. Thus his individual way of organizing 
experiences and feeling is revealed as by an Xray.” 

MAJOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. 

(1) Rorschach Test. 

(2) Thematic Appreception Test. 

(3) Word Association. 

(4) Incomplete sentence Technique. 

(5) Play Techniques. $ 

(6) Picture Completion. 

In Rorschach Test, the individual is shown a series | 
inkblots and is asked to tell what he sees in them. | 

In the TAT, he is shown a series of semi-structured picturi 
and is asked to make up stories about them. 


alder tsis ar clinical instruments and so should not 
employee by Workers not properly trained specifically to u 
them. They are dangerous Pia the h te j 


should be used onl 
interpret them, 
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